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the English People. By J. R. Green. Edited by 
Mrs. J. RK. Green and Miss Kate Noreate. With 
Portrait, Colored Plates, Maps, and many Illustra- 
tions. Royal 8vo, illuminated cloth, uncut edges and 
gilt to Vols. I. and II. now ready. Price, $5.00 
per'volume. Vol. ITI. in press. 


A House-Hunter in Europe. By Wiii1am Henry 
Bisnor. With Plans and an Illustration. Post 8vo, 
eloth, ornamental, $1.50. 
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Tijustrated from Instantaneous Photographs. 16mo, 
cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 
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Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 
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MACMILLAN AND Co. 'S NEW BOOKS. 
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A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


On Historical Principles, founded mainly on the materials collected by the Philological Society. 
Edited by JAMES A. H. MURRAY, B.A., London; Hon. M.A., Oxon; LL.D., Edinburgh; D.C.L., Dunelm, ete.; 
sometime President of the Philological Society; with the assistance of many scholars and men of science. 

“ Every cultivated person should be interested in the progress of the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ edited by Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray, Vice-President, and Mr. Henry Bradley, President, of the Philological Society. Among subscription books,— that 
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affect it mainly in the particular of neologisms ; for, as its illustrations of usage are marshalled in chronological order, the 
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plement will be undertaken.”— From Evening Post Editorial, Saturday, March 25, 1893. 





WILLIAM GEORGE WARD AND THE 
CATHOLIC REVIVAL. 


By Witrrip » Wane. author of “‘ William George Ward and 
the Oxford Movement,”” 8vo, $3.00, 


SOME FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A HAPPY LIFE. 


Selected from the Journals of Marianne Norts, chiefly 
between the years 1859 and 1869, Edited by her Sister, 
1 Apprneton Symonps. With Portraits. 12mo, 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


With Portrait. Second Edition. 18mo, en 75 cents. 
“A Sngeet we pe that now, em een the cov- 
ers of a book, will shed lasting sweetness.” — pot Stiladatoha 


Record. 
ANGELICA KAUFFMANN, 
A Biography. By Frances A. Grerarp. A New Edition. 
12mo, $1.75. 
SCIENCE AND A FUTURE LIFE. 
With Other Essays. By Frepreric W. H. Myers. 
12mo, $1.50, 
BON-MOTS OF SYDNEY SMITH AND 
R. BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


Edited By Watrer Jerroip. With Grotesques by epee 
Brarpstey. With Portraits. 18mo, 75 cents 


Large-paper Limited Edition, $2.75, 
A New Book by F. Anstey. 16mo, $1.25. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Just Published. 12mo, $1.00. 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE’S NEW STORY, 


GRISLY GRISELL; 


Or, Tae Lamty Lapy or Warrsurn. A Tale of the Wars 
of the . 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


By the same Author. 
STROLLING PLAYERS. 
A HARMONY OF CONTRASTS. 


By Gogoeess M. Yongee, author of “ Heir of Redclyffe,” 
and CHRISTABEL R. CoLERIDGR. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


Just Ready. 12mo, $1.00. 
THE GREAT CHIN EPISODE. 
By Pav. Cusxrna, author of “‘ Cut by His Own Diamond,” 
ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
“ An exceedingly clever story, with plenty of ircident, a 
well-contrived plot, a dozen or so of admirab Gaape 
characters.’’— Boston Beacon. 


THE MARPLOT, 
By Srpney R. Lysacur. 12mo, $1.00. 


Uniform with the 10-volume Edition of Jane Austen’s Works. 
THE NOVELS AND POEMS OF 
CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE. 
In 12 16mo volumes. With Portrait and 36 Illustrations in 

photogravure, after drawings by H. S. Greig. Price, $1.00 
each, To be issued monthly. 
Now ready, Vols. I. and II. JANE EYRE, 2 vols., $1 each. 
Vols. III. and IV., SHIRLEY, 2 vols., $1.00 each. 
*,* Also, a r Limited Edition, on hand-made 
paper, at $3.00 per volume. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, Chicago, Ill. 

Winter term begins September 18, 1893. Course of study 

covers four years; for Bachelors of Arts and Sciences, three 

years. Preliminary examination required in English, Physics, 

Mathematics, and Latin. Fees, $100 a year. Laboratory 

equipment for students unequaled. 

For Announcement and further information address 
Dr. Bayarp Hotes, Sec’y, 

Venetian Building, Chicago, Ill. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Chicago, Ill. 

Nos. 479-481 Dearborn Ave. Seventeenth year. Fagpenee 
for College, and gives special courses of tally. For Young 
Ladies and Children. yf:.5 R. §, Rice, A.M., heed 

Miss M. E. Beepy, A-M., j Principals. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Rockford, Ill. 
Forty-fifth year begins Sept. 13, 1893. College course and 
excellent preparatory school. Specially organized departments 
of Music and Art. Four well-equipped laboratories. Good 
growing library, fine gymnasium, resident physician. Memo- 
rial Hall enables students to much reduce expenses. For cat- 
alogue address SARAH F., ANDERSON, Principal ( Lock box 52). 


MISS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Boston, Mass., 252 Marlboro’ St. Reopens October 3. 
Specialists in each Department. References: Rev. Dr. Don- 
ALD, Trinity Church; Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Cambridge ; 
Pres, WALKER, Institate of Technology. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Boston, Mass. 
Founded by Cart Fakursn, 
Dr. Espen Tourcee. irector. 
THE LEADING CONSERVATORY OF AMERICA. 

In addition to its unequaled musical advantages, excep- 
tional opportunities are also provided for the study of Elocu- 
tion, the Fine Arts, and Modern Languages. The admirably 
equipped Home affords a safe and inviting residence for lady 
students. Calendar free. 

Frank W. Hate, General Manager, 
Franklin Square, Boston, 




















MICHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

A superior school and refined home. Number of students 
limited. Terms $250. Send for Catalogue. Opens Sep- 
tember 14, 1893. Brick buildings, passenger elevator, and 
steam heat. 


BINGHAM SCHOOL (FOR BOYS), Asheville, N.C. 


1793.— EsTaBLisnep in 1793.— 1893. 
20ist Session begins Sept. 1, 1893. Maj. R. Bincuam, Supt. 


FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, Freehold, N. J. 


Boys aged 8 to 16 received into family; fitted for any col- 
lege. Business College Course, with Typewriting, Stenog- 
raphy. A. A. Cuampers, A.M., Principal. 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, Freehold, N. J. 


Prepares pupils for College. Broader Seminary Course. 
Room for twenty-five So ll Individual care of pupils. 
Pleasant family life. Fall term opens Sept. 13, 1893. 

Miss Eunice D, SEwAtt, Principal. 


MISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, New York City. 


No. 55 West 47th st. ‘Mrs. Saran H. Emerson, Principal. 
Will re-open Oct. 4. A few boarding pupils taken. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
BALTIMORE. 


Announcements of the Graduate, Collegiate, and 
Medical Courses for the next academic 
year are now ready, and will 
be sent on application. 



































THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
FOR JULY 
Contains the First Chapters of 





HIS VANISHED STAR. 


A New Serial by 
CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 





Also, besides Other Articles : 
Within the Heart. GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 
In the Heart of the Summer. evitH M. THOMAS. 
Admiral Lord Exmoutb. A. T. MAHAN. 
Passports, Police, and Post Office in Russia. 


ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 
eA General Eleétion : Right and Wrong in 
Politics. SIR EDWARD STRACHEY. 


The Chase of Saint-Castin. 


MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. 


Governor Morton and the Sons of Liberty. 
WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE. 


Studies in the Correspondence of Petrarch. I. 
HARRIET WATERS PRESTON and LOUISE DODGE. 


Problems of Presumptive Proof. sas. w. CLARKE. 
If Public Libraries, why not Public Museums ? 


EDWARD 8. MORSE. 
$4.00 a Year; Thirty-five cents a Number. 


NEW BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 





The Life and Work of John Ruskin. 

By W.G. Cottrxewooo. With Portraits and other 
illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $5.00. 

An exceedingly interesting biography of this illustri- 
ous man by one who was for many years Mr. Ruskin’s 
private secretary. 

Abraham Lincoln. 

An excellent work in the Series of American States- 
men. By Joun T. Morse, Jr. With a Portrait 
and Map. 2 vols., 16mo, $2.50. 

The same, in Library style, bound in smooth red 
cloth, $2.50. 


The Dawn of Italian Independence. 
Italy from the Congress of Vienna, 1814, to the 
Fall of Venice, 1849. A peculiarly welcome 
work on account of its marked ability and pic- 
turesqueness, and as covering an important period 
in Italian history which has hitherto been inad- 
equately treated. By Witt1am R. THAYER. 

With Maps. 2 vols., crown octavo, $4.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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D. APPLETON & Co’S NEW BOOKS. 








Many Inventions. 


By Rupyarp Kietoxe, Containing fourteen stories, sev- 
eral of which are now published for the first time, and two 
poems. 12mo, 450 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Simple Adventures of a Memsahib. 
A new book by Sarna Jeannerre Duncan, author of “A 
Social Departure” and “An American Girl in London.” 
The brilliant story of Mr. and Mrs. Browne's quaint and 
delightfully humorous experiences in India. many 
illustrations by F. H. Townsenp. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Questions at Issue. 
By Epmunp Gossz. 12mo. Cloth, $2.50, 
Some of the literary ‘‘ Questions” which Mr. Gosse discusses in this 


racy on Literature,” “The Limits of Realism in x 
so jd, Stories,”’ “Shelley in 1892,” and “‘ Has America 
a ? 


General Greene. 


By Col. Francis V. Greens, author of “‘ The Russian Army 
and Its Campaigns in Turkey,” etc. The fourth volume 
in the Great Commanders Series, edited by Gen. JamEs 
Grant Wurson. With portrait and maps. 12mo, Cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50, 


Appletons’ Guide-Book to Alaska. 


be i - is 

to an . It and 

pat Ke -; Mit 6 ‘or this book by recent ex 
of remote regions. py a Aye matter re- 

the it. of will be found 

of they tee protection seals, 


The Standard American Guide-Book. . 


Appletons’ General Guide to the 
United States. 


Appletons’ Hand-Book of Summer Resorts. 


With maps, illustrations, and table of railroad fares, etc. New 
edition, revised to date. Large 12mo. Paper, 50 cents. 








Hypnotism, Mesmerism, and the New 
Witchcraft. 
By Ernest Hart, formerly Surgeon to the West London 


Hospital, and Ophthalmic Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital, 
London. With 20 illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


“T venture to think that these will meet with general accept- 
ance from the medical and world, and that they will serve a 
purpose in dissi, 


The Story of My Life. 


By Grore Esrrs, author of * Uarda,”’ “ An Egyptian Prin- 
cess,” “‘A Thorny Path,” ete. With portraits. 16mo, $1.25. 


The author here tells of his student life in Germany, his association 
Se eS Se ee ee eer 


RECENT ISSUES IN APPLETONS’ 
TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY 


Each, 12mo. Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1.00, 





Lucia, Hugh, and Another. 
By Mrs. J. H. Nexepexz, author of “Stephen Allicott’s 
Daughter,” etc. 
Suspected. 
By Louisa StraTenvs. 


Singularly Deluded. 
By the author of “ Ideala.” 


The Voice of a Flower. 
By E. Gerarp, joint author of “‘ A Sensitive Plant.” 


Capt’n Davy’s Honeymoon. 
By Haut Canrng, anthor of ‘‘ The Deemster,”’ ete. 


A Little Minx. 
By Apa Camsnrings, author of “‘ The Three Miss Kings,” 
“Not All in Vain,’’ etc, 


Children of Destiny. 
By Monty Ex.ior Szawet1, author of * Throckmorton,” 
“ Little Jarvis,”’ etc. 


Dr. Paull’s Theory. 
By Mrs. A. M. Dreut, author of “‘ The Garden of Eden,”’ ete. 


Commander Mendoza. 
By Juan Vauera, author of “‘ Pepita Ximenez,” ‘‘ Don 
Braulio,” ete. 


Stories in Black and White. 

A Volume of Short Stories by Taomas Harpy, W, E. Nor- 
nis, Mrs, Ourenant, Grant Auten, J, M. Barriz, W. 
Cuiark Russet, Mrs. E. Lynn Lovroy, and James Payn 
With 27 illustrations. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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THE LITERATURE CONGRESSES. 


Tue Drav has given, from time to time, 
accounts of the remarkable series of gather- 
ings planned for the Exposition season by the 
World’s Congress Auxiliary. These Con- 
gresses, which have been uninterruptedly in 
progress since the middle of May, are designed 
to cover all the important fields of intellectual 
activity, and each of them has been placed in 
charge of a competent local committee of ar- 
rangements, with full power to plan the ses- 
sions and extend invitations to those whom it 
is desirable should participate. Up to the 
present time, the Congresses have dealt with 
the work of representative women, with the 








public press, medicine, temperance, social re- 
form, and with the problems of commerce and 
finance. The Congresses of the present month 
will include the three subjects of music, litera- 
ture, and education, subjects relating to the 
higher aspects of culture, and thus making a 
particular appeal to the constituency addressed 
by Tue Diat. We propose, in the present 
article, to outline the more important features 
of the Literature Congresses planned for the 
week beginning with the tenth of July. 

Literature, as used in connection with these 
gatherings, is a term to be taken in a broad 
sense, as appears from the primary classifica- 
tion of the work to be done. Five sections 
have been established, dealing respectively with 
libraries, history, philology, folk-lore, and lit- 
erature proper. The work of the five sections 
will be carried on at the same time, and through- 
out the greater part of the week ; but the pro- 
grammes have been arranged, as far as it has 
been found possible to do so, with the view of 
bringing into session, at a given time, the in- 
terests least likely to conflict with one another, 
so that those in attendance upon the respective 
sections may not be unduly disturbed by the 
promptings of a divided duty. Thus the mem- 
bers of any one section will be free to at- 
tend those meetings of the others most likely 
to be attractive tothem. The real work of the 
Congresses will begin on Tuesday, the evening 
of the preceding Monday being given up to an 
informal reception to the visiting members and 
the interested resident public. 

The Congress of Librarians, in charge of a 
committee having Mr. F. H. Hild, of the Chi- 
eago Public Library, as chairman, will be su- 
perimposed upon the regular annual confer- 
ence of the American Library Association. 
The Congress proper will probably occupy four 
sessions, and for these sessions more than a 
score of papers have been secured. The con- 
ference of the Association is planned to occupy 
three further sessions, for which the programmes 
have been arranged by the officers of that body. 
The public has always taken much interest in 
the meetings of the Library Association, and 
the meeting of this summer, with its unusual 
features, will probably be the most important 
ever held, as well as the most fruitful in prac- 
tical outcome. The profession of the librarian 
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is growing in importance every year, and the 
public is coming more and more fully to recog- 
nize that librarians are not merely collectors 
and custodians of books,— that the function 
of facilitating to the public use the libraries 
under their charge is at least as important as 
any other that they are called upon to exercise. 

The work of the section devoted to histor- 
ical literature has been undertaken with the 
cooperation of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, by a committee having as chairman 
Dr. W. F. Poole, of the Newberry Library. 
Six sessions are planned, and for them have 
been collected upwards of thirty papers, mostly 
by American writers and upon American sub- 
jects. The healthful activity of local historical 
studies has been one of the most promising in- 
tellectual signs of recent years, and our coun- 
try has developed a school of historical inves- 
tigators hardly second to that of any other in 
industry, in scientific method, or in philosoph- 
ical outlook. A few of the more important 
papers to be read at this Congress are the fol- 
lowing: “ The Inadequate Recognition of Di- 
plomatists by Historians,” by President James 
B. Angell; “ Personal Explorations at Wat- 
ling Island,” by Herr Rudolph Cronau, of 
Leipzig ; “ Condition of Spain in the Sixteenth 
Century,” by Professor Bernard Moses; “ Early 
Slavery in Illinois,” by Mr. William Henry 
Smith ; and “ The Time-Element in American 
History,” by Professor Moses Coit Tyler. 

The work of the Congress of Philologists 
has been planned by a committee having as 
chairman Mr. W. M. Payne, with the codp- 
eration of the American Philological Associa- 
tion, the Modern Language Association of 
America, and the American Dialect Society. 
These three societies will hold formal meet- 
ings, and their work will be supplemented 
by a number of papers obtained from outside 
sources, many of these relating to Oriental 
philology and archeology. About sixty papers 
will be included in the work of the philolog- 
ical section, and it will be necessary, during 
the greater part of the week, to hold two ses- 
sions at the same time. Among the features 
of these sessions may be mentioned the annual 
address of the President of the American Phi- 
lological Association, Professor W. G. Hale, 
upon the subject of “ Democracy and Educa- 
tion,” discussed in the last number of THE 
DiaL; a paper by Mr. T. G. Pinches, of the 
British Museum, upon “ Unpublished Manu- 
script Treasures”; a paper by Professor Rich- 
ard Garbe, of the University of Konigsberg, 








upon “The Connection between Indian and 
Greek Philosophy”; a paper by Dr. Richter, 
of Berlin, upon “ The Archeology of Cyprus ”; 
a paper by Professor Emil Hausknecht, of 
Berlin, upon “« Pedagogical Questions in Ger- 
many ”; a paper by Dr. William C. Wins- 
low, Vice-President of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, upon “Old Testament History in the 
Light of Recent Discoveries”; and a paper by 
Professor F. A. March, upon “ The Language 
of the Sciences and a Universal Language.” 
The papers above named will be read by their 
authors. Other European philologists coming 
to America for the express purpose of attend- 
ing this Congress are Professor W ilhelm Streit- 
berg, of Freiburg (Switzerland), Professor E. 
A. Sonnenschein, of Birmingham, and Profes- 
sor Hermann Osthoff, of Heidelberg. Among 
the important papers sent from Europe to the 
Congress are the following: “ Assyrian Tablet 
Libraries,” by Professor A. H. Sayce, of Ox- 
ford; “* Canons of Etymological Investigation,” 
by Professor Michel Bréal, of the Collége de 
France ; “ Koptic Art and Its Relation to Early 
Christian Ornament,” by Dr. Georg Ebers ; 
and “The Great Altar at Dagr el Baharee 
(Thebes),” by Dr. Edouard Naville, a paper 
presenting the results of the author’s latest ex- 
cavations. 

Extensive as is the programme of the Phi- 
lological Congress, that of the Folk-Lore sec- 
tion is still more extensive. Mr. Fletcher S. 
Bassett, the enthusiastic chairman of the com- 
mittee upon this subject, has obtained upward 
of seventy papers from specialists in all parts 
of the world, and has secured the attendance 
of some of the most distinguished among Euro- 
pean folk-lorists, including M. Charles Ploix, 
President of the French Society ; Mr. J. Aber- 
crombie, Vice-President of the English So- 
ciety ; Herr Ulrich Jahn, of the Berlin Society ; 
and Mr. Smigrodski, of Warsaw, who comes 
as the representative of several Continental 
societies. One feature of the Folk-Lore Con- 
gress will be of extraordinary interest. On 
Friday evening a concert will be given for the 
purpose of illustrating the popular songs of 
the various races of mankind. This concert is 
made possible by the presence at the Exposi- 
tion of many types of humanity, and a score 
or more of nationalities will be represented in 
the programme. No single event of the week 
is likely to attract wider attention or excite 
more general interest. 

The Congress of Authors, in which our read- 
ers probably take a more general interest than 
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in any other, promises to be remarkably suc- 
cessful. The local committee of arrangements, 
having Mr. F. F. Browne as chairman, some 
time ago enlisted the services of an Eastern 
committee of the best-known American writers, 
with Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes as honorary 
chairman, and Professor George E. Woodberry 
as secretary. Largely owing to the efforts of 
this Committee of Cooperation, a very import- 
ant programme has been drawn up, dealing with 
the commercial as well as the artistic aspects 
of authorship. The former of these aspects 
will be presented very forcibly by Mr. Walter 
Besant, who comes as the representative of the 
English Society of Authors, and who has awak- 
ened in his fellow-countrymen much interest in 
the Chicago Congress. Mr. Besant comes not 
only to speak in his own person, but also as 
the bearer of many important papers by En- 
glish writers, among which may be mentioned 
‘** Some Considerations on Publishing,” by Sir 
Frederick Pollock ; *« The Berne Conference,” 
by Sir Henry Bergne ; “ Literature and the 
Press,” by Mr. H. D. Traill ; and “ The Future 
of the Drama,” by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. 
A fact of extraordinary interest in connection 
with this Congress is the expected presence of 
the greatest poet of modern Italy, Signor Car- 
ducci, although it is not yet known what part 
he will take in the proceedings. The subject 
of Copyright will have an important place in 
the work of the Congress, being discussed not 
only in the papers sent by English contribu- 
tors, but also by Mr. A. L. Spofford, Libra- 
rian of Congress (who will preside), by Mr. R. 
R. Bowker of New York, and Mr. George E. 
Adams of Chicago. On the subject of Criti- 
cism, papers will be read by Messrs. Charles 
Dudley Warner (who will preside), John Bur- 
roughs, Moses Coit Tyler, H. W. Mabie, and 
others. On the subject of Fiction, there will be 
papers presented by Messrs. G. W. Cable (who 
will preside), Thomas Nelson Page, Joseph 
Kirkland, Mrs. Mary H. Catherwood, and Miss 
Alice French. Mr. R. W. Gilder, Mr. George 
E. Woodberry, and many other American writ- 
ers of distinction are also expected to be pres- 
ent at the Congress, and take part in the work ; 
but it is impossible at this date to give a more 
detailed account of the programme. Enough 
has been said, however, to make it clear that 
the gathering will be of great interest to all 
literary workers, and that important practical 
results may very probably remain as its out- 
come. The week of the Literature Congresses, 
taken as a whole, may be seen, even from the 











outline of facts presented in this article, to 
promise a degree of attractiveness to all sorts 
of intellectual interests that is rarely offered 
the public at any one time and place. After 
the Congresses are over, THE Dra will again 
take occasion to summarize their features, and 
to point out what shall appear to have been 
significant in the results achieved by them. 








CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 


The Comédie Frangaise could not come to Chi- 
cago this summer, for reasons playfully set forth in 
a recent article by M. Sarcey, and it has, instead, 
gone to London, where it is to remain a month, and 
produce no less than forty-seven pieces of its reper- 
tory. The programme includes classical and mod- 
ern plays in great variety, among which “ Hamlet ” 
is noteworthy, although we hardly recognize the 
tragedy in the description—“drame en vers en 
cing actes par MM. Dumas et Paul Meurice.” But 
we have no doubt that it is our own Hamlet that 
M. Mounet-Sully will present to his audience. We 
must remember that it was Shakespeare’s Cleopatra 
that was, after all, given us by Mme. Bernhardt, 
although disguised in lines that made no pretence 
of being Shakespearian. The opening performance 
of the French Play in London was signalized by a 
“Salut & Londres,” written by M. Claretie, and re- 
cited by Mlle. Reichemberg, from which we extract 
a few verses: 


‘Salut, pays du grand Shakespeare, 
Au nom de Corneille le Grand ; 
Aux souverains d’un double empire 
Ont le génie accepte et rend ; 


‘Ou, loin de la dent des couleuvres, 
Il proclame — invincible et fier — 
Le libre échange des chefs-d’ceuvre 
A travers les vents et la mer! ”’ 

Mr. Edgar Prestage writes to the London “ Acad- 
emy ” to complain of the neglect of Portugese lit- 
erature by English students. To say that Portugal 
has produced but one author of the first rank — 
Camoéns— is a statement as absurd, in his opinion, 
as “that England has produced no great poet with 
the exception of Shakespeare.” He calls particu- 
lar attention to three great writers of the present 
century — Almeida Garrett, Anthero de Quental, 
and Joao de Deus—saying of the latter that he is 
“ without doubt, the greatest lyric poet now living.” 
Curiosity should certainly be stimulated by so en- 
thusiastic a description of a poet whose name means 
nothing at all to most English readers, but we 
fear that the case is a hopeless one. If the poet in 
question were a novelist, or even a dramatist, he 
might come into general recognition ; but no lyric 
poet is ever appreciated outside the circle of those 
whose language he sings. Heine has come nearer 
than any other lyrist of the century to such general 
favor, but even Heine is known to most non-Ger- 
mans chiefly for his humorous and ironical prose 
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or for his pathetic life-story. It was not Byron’s 
slender lyrical gift that made him a Continental 
favorite, but the fact that he stood as an energetic 
and picturesque spokesman of the revolutionary 
spirit. Even Shelley is practically unknown out- 
side of England and America. The greatest of 
living lyrists—pace Mr. Prestage—is probably Sig- 
nor Carducci; but to how many who are not Ital- 
ians is he more than a name? Hugo's highest 
achievement was in the lyric, but to the English- 
speaking world he was the novelist and hardly 
more. These statements apply with almost equal 
force to Herr Bjérnson; but who, unfamiliar with 
Norwegian, thinks of Bjirnson as a lyric poet? 
There is no help for it. We can translate novels, 
and plays, and epics; we cannot translate songs. 
A nation must be content with its own lyrists; the 
genius of the singer proper is, by no process known 
to the alchemy of the translator, reproducible in 
another form of speech than that in which it finds 
native expression. 

The London “ Literary World” recounts an al- 
leged recent “ experience ” of Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
telling us that the philosopher has “ received a let- 
ter from a Wild West American publisher, asking 
how much he would take for the exclusive right to 
publish his poem, ‘ The Faérie Queen,’ in the States.” 
The story is not even ben trovato, but it shows well 
enough how we are libelled at times by the arro- 
gant foreigner. In this case, revenge follows 
promptly, for the same issue of the paper, a few 

further on, informs its readers that Mrs. 
Deland is a daughter of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; 
and, still later, inserts an anxious query as to the 
authorship of the line, 

“* From perilous seas in faery lands forlorn.” 
People who live in glass houses should not pretend 
that the brown-stone fronts of their neighbors are 
constructed of the same brittle material. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


PERHAPS AN ERROR. 
(To the Editor of Taz Drat.) 

The frequent letters of «F. H.” to “The Nation” 
are read with great interest and valued very highly, I 
am sure, by all American students of modern English. 
Nevertheless, there is something in these letters (if it 
may be said) that would be pleasanter if it were dif- 
ferent. A reader of a half-dozen of them cannot help 
wondering whether “F. H.” has ever made a mistake, 
— the master is so masterful, his censure is so pungent. 

The grammatical question examined below is trivial, 
perhaps, but the examination itself becomes important 
if it be regarded as helping somewhat towards answer- 
ing the more serious inquiry,—Has “ F. H.” ever erred ? 

It should be premised that “F. H.” has identified 
himself in “The Nation” (more than once, I think) as 
the author of “ Modern English,” and that there cannot 
be any impropriety, therefore, in referring to him here as 
the author of that well-known and very valuable work. 





The present case is this: At page 85 of his “ Modern 
English” Dr. Hall quotes from Marsh’s “ Lectures on 
the English Language,” and in one of the sentences 
quoted inserts sic in brackets after known to. This is 
the sentence quoted from Marsh’s Lectures: 

“The word respect, in this combination, has none of the 
meanings known to [sic] it, as an independent noun, in the 
English vocabulary.” 

Dr. Hall says of this sic in a foot-note: 

“A Lord Grenville of former days wrote of ‘a long and 
destructive warfare, of a nature long since unknown to the 
practice of civilized nations.’ Here, remarks Coleridge, ‘ the 
word to is absurdly used for the word in.’ (‘Essays on His 
own Times,’ p. 262.) Not unlike the nobleman’s ‘ unknown 
to,’ the context considered, is Mr. Marsh’s ‘ known to.’” 
(‘Modern English,” p. 85.) 

Dr. Hall’s sic and foot-note seem to show that he re- 
gards such uses ef known to and unknown to as lacking 
authority and censurable. 

It may be assumed here that Dr. Hall does not find 
anything objectionable in a use of known to that occurs 
often in his own writings, as in the following instance: 
“. . . the historical fact, known to everybody ” (“* Mod- 
ern English,” p. 192, foot-note). Such use has been very 
common fora long time. But the same construction is 
common when the word with which known to or un- 
known to is connected has been substituted by me- 
tonymy for something else,— as camp for people in the 
camp. 

“*. . . in token of the which, 
My Noble Steed, knowne to the Campe, I give him.” 
(* Coriolanus,” Act I., se. ix.) 

“. . . custards, cheesecakes, and minced pies, which were 
entirely unknown to these parts. . . .”’ (Lady M. W. Mon- 
tagu, Letter, Nov. 27, N.S., 1753.) 

“Another accomplishment was that of copying manu- 
scripts, which they did with a perfection unknown to the 
scholastic age which followed them.” (Cardinal Newman, 
* Historical Sketches,”’ vol. ii., p. 464.) 

The line is not distinct between such cases and the fol- 
lowing: 

“In other cases it is not the love of finery, but simple want 
of education, which makes writers employ words in senses un- 
known to genuine English.” (J.S. Mill, ‘“ Logic,” Bk. IV., 
ch. v., sect. 3.) 

“* This is the only use of the word in Johnson, the following 
three being unknown to dicti ies till very recently.” (“A 
New English Dictionary on Historical Principles,’’ Remark 
under Alternative. ) 

**Noble Tribunes, 


It is the humane way: the other course 
Will prove to[o] bloody: and the end of it, 
Unknowne to the inning.”’ 
(** Coriolanus,”’ Act III., se. i.) 
“* Enoch’s white horse, and Enoch’s ocean spoil . . . 
Not only to the market-cross were known, 
But in the leafy lanes behind the down.” 
(Tennyson, ‘* Enoch Arden,” Il, 93-7). 

**Most of these wretches were not soldiers. They acted 
under no authority known to the law.”” (Macaulay, “ Hist. 
Eng.,”’ ch. xii.) 

A remark made by Dr. Hall concerning another locu- 
tion may be appropriately quoted here: “ Even such a 
purist as Lord Macaulay uses it more than once.” 
(“ Modern English,” p. 300.) 

The examples given above could be supported by a 
larger number of similar citations now before me, if 
there were space for printing so many. 

R. O. WrLtraMs. 

New Haven, Conn., June 19, 1898. 
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The New Books. 





IN KASHMIR AND WESTERN TIBET.* 


The handsome volume entitled “ Where 
Three Empires Meet” contains the interesting 
account of Mr. E. F. Knight’s recent trav- 
els in Kashmir, Western Tibit, Gilgit, and ad- 
joining countries; the book taking its title 
from the fact that it is hard by Gilgit, on the 
high roof of the world, as it were, that the 
three greatest empires, Great Britain, Russia, 
and China, converge. Mr. Knight is a very 
agreeable writer, with a keen eye for out-of- 
the-way traits and humors; and his book, be- 
sides being rich in the solider sort of facts, is 
pleasantly anecdotal, and, on occasion, drily 
humorous. Kashmir has been called the north- 
ern bastion of India, and Gilgit may be de- 
scribed as her farther outpost. Of the Happy 
Valley itself, the author did not, as he tells us, 
see much, the greater part of the year (1891) 
being spent by him among the desolate moun- 
tain-tracts to the north of it, where the ranges 
of the Hindoo Koosh and Karakoram form the 
boundary between the dominions of the Ma- 
haraja and that rather vaguely defined region 
called Central Asia. In the course of the 
journey he visited the mystic land of Ladak, 
and he reached Gilgit in time to take part 
in Colonel Durand’s expedition against the 
raiding Hunza-Nagars, thus falling in with ex- 
ceptional opportunities for observing how 
things are ordered on the Indian frontier, both 
in peace and war. Mr. Knight prudently con- 
fines himself, so far as possible, to the narra- 
tive of his own sufficiently varied experiences, 
without attempting to theorize as to what ought 
to be done or left undone on the frontier. He 
remarks : 


“The Indian government can be trusted to do every- 
thing for the best, as heretofore; and while it is foolish 
for people at home to airily criticise the policy of those 
highly-trained Anglo-Indian experts who have made 
the complicated problems of our Asiatic rule the study 
of a lifetime, it is still more foolish for one to do so 
who has spent but a year in the East, and who, there- 
fore, has just had time to realize what a vast amount 
he has yet to learn.” 


Especially interesting and opportune is the 
account of Kashmir—a sort of debatable land, 
at present, the affairs of which are likely soon 
to attract a good deal of attention. In order 
to understand the ground, at least the ostensi- 

* Wuere Taree Empires Meer. A Narrative of Recent 
Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Gilgit, and the Adjoin- 


ing Countries. By E. F. Knight. ITlustrated. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 














ble ground, of late British interference in that 
country, a few general facts touching its more 
recent history must be borne in mind. Kash- 
mir, having been wrested from the Pathans by 
the Sikhs in 1819, was attached to the Pun- 
jab until the termination of the Sutlej cam- 
paign, when it fell into the hands of the Brit- 
ish — who did not, as the author significantly 
observes, at that time realize its immense value. 
It was at once assigned by treaty, dated March 
16, 1846, to the Maharaja of Jummoo, partly 
in consideration of certain services rendered. 
In exchange for the cession the Maharaja was 
to pay over the very inadequate sum of seventy- 
five lacs of rupees, besides engaging to come 
to the assistance of England with the whole of 
his army whenever she was at war with any 
of the people near his frontier. He also ac- 
knowledged England’s supremacy, and agreed 
to pay an annual tribute — consisting mainiy 
of Kashmir shawls — to the government. By 
this treaty, not only the Vale of Kashmir, but 
Ladak, Baltistan, and the Astor and Gilgit 
districts, became the appanage of the Mahara- 
jas of Jummoo. During the reign of the 
present ruler, Pertab Singh, the Indian Gov- 
ernment has “lent” to the Kashmir State mil- 
itary and civil officers “to superintend the 
much-needed reforms in the administration of 
the country.” The author describes what he 
saw of the work of these officials in a rather 
non-committal way, and he reaches the conclu- 
sion that the present active policy of Great Bri- 
tain in Kashmir, “ while having for its object 
the safeguarding of our Imperial interests, will 
bring about a great amelioration in the condi- 
tion of the population.” Despite this need of 
foreign interference in its internal affairs, Mr. 
Knight found Kashmir the “ safest land he had 
ever seen or heard of ”— one of the few coun- 
tries, indeed, in which it is possible for a lady 
to travel without escort in a perfectly uncon- 
ventional way. 

« Every summer English ladies wander about Kash- 
mir alone, taking their caravans of native servants, bag- 
gage animals, and coolies, pitching their tents at night, 
and riding the stages in the same independent fashion 
as their brothers and husbands would.” 


This immunity of travellers from offences 
against person or property seems to be due 
partly to the native dread of the dominant 
British race, partly to the drastic Oriental cus- 
tom by which a whole district is made amen- 
able for crimes committed within its boun- 
daries. 

The account of Kashmir itself, its climate, 
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natural resources, etc., is highly favorable. 
The whole of the state is practically independ- 
ent of rain, a fairly hard winter storing a suffi- 
ciency of snow on the mountain-tops, so that 
the gradual thaw of the summer, which keeps 
the irrigating canals constantly brimming, is 
all that is needed to insure a harvest. The 
famines in Kashmir have been caused, not by 
summer drought, but by a too mild winter, or 
by heavy rains in the hot season which have 
flooded the plains and drowned out the crops. 
The climate of this Asiatic paradise seems to 
be well adapted to Europeans, the few English 
children who have been born and brought up 
there being as strong and rosy-cheeked as if 
they had been bred at home. The great draw- 
back to an Indian career, the necessary sepa- 
ration between parents and children, is thus 
quite avoidable in Kashmir; and Mr. Knight 
regretfully observes, “Had we not sold this 
magnificent country, a great military canton- 
ment would no doubt have been long since es- 
tablished here.” 

The resources of Kashmir have never been 
exploited, though Mr. Knight makes it evident 
that should British capital ever be admitted 
into the country there will be ample scope for 
it. According to some authorities, only one- 
third of the available land is under cultivation, 
and even that does not produce nearly what it 
might. Valuable minerals undoubtedly exist, 
and it is probable that should the long-pro- 
jected more-than-once-surveyed railway be 
made, Kashmir will become a large exporter 
of agricultural produce and of the delicious 
fruits for which it is famed. At present the 
industrial enterprise of the country is centred, 
—that is to say is strangled,—in the hands of 
the Maharaja. His, for instance, are the saw- 
mills, his the wine and brandy monopoly. 
French experts conduct the latter branch for 
him, producing wine, both red and white, of 
excellent quality ; and our author thinks it is 
not too much to say that the vineyards of 
Kashmir should some day make India inde- 
pendent of France, at least for claret of the 
ordinary description. 

In point of scenery and natural charm Kash- 
mir seems to be all that the author of “ Lalla 
Rookh” (which poem our author makes it a 
point of honor not to quote) has taught the 
northern fancy to paint her. It is a land of 
running water, of fruits and flowers and birds 
(not omitting, one hopes, the bulbul, though 
Mr. Knight does not mention it), and sweet 
odors and sparkling cascades,—a land, in 





ties of far-famed Kashmir have not been exag- 
gerated by Oriental poets. Mr. Knight—who 
is a capital hand at description, terse, vigor- 
ous, and sparing of the finical details of the 
“ word-painter ’’—writes as follows of the scen- 
ery along the road to Baramoula: 

“We drove through pleasant groves of chestnuts, 
walnuts, peaches, pears, cherries, mulberries, and ap- 
ples, all of which are indigenous to this favored land, 
while the wild vines hung in festoons from the branches. 
The fresh grass beneath the trees was spangled with 
various flowers—great terra-cotta colored lilies, iris of 
several shades, and others — while hawthorn bushes in 
full blossom emulated the whiteness of the snows above. 
The mountains, too, were craggy and grander in out- 
line than any we had yet seen. Highest of all were 
the dreary, snow-streaked wastes, lower down forests 
of deodar crowned the cliffs, which in their turn often 
fell sheer a thousand feet to the green, lawn-like ex- 
panses below.” 

The nominal masters of this favored land 
seem to be utterly unworthy of their good for- 
tune, as a rule, says our author. An English- 
man coming to the country for the first time 
takes a great fancy to the handsome, cheery, 
outwardly civil and obliging Kashmiris, and it 
is not until he has been some time in the coun- 
try that he discovers them to be among the 
most despicable of creatures, incorrigible cheats 
and liars, and cowardly to an inconceivable de- 
gree. Tartars, Tibetans, Moguls, Afghans, 
Sikhs, have in turn overrun the Happy Val- 
ley, whose inhabitants have always meekly sub- 
mitted to each new tyranny, their very abject- 
ness proving their salvation. Says Mr. Knight : 

“T had been a good deal among Mohammedans in 
other countries, and had always associated dignity and 
courage with the profession of that creed, so was dis- 
agreeably surprised to discover this cowardly, cringing, 
cackling race among the followers of the prophet.” 

A Kashmiri will unresistingly take a blow from 
anyone, even from a Kashmiri; the people — 
who, however, wrangle among themselves like 
the proverbial washerwomen— having achieved 
such a depth of cowardice that they actually 
fear one another. To understand the Kash- 
miri thoroughly,— which is to dislike him,— 
one must have seen, for instance, a great bearded 
man meekly submitting to having his ears 
boxed by a Punjabi half his size, whom he 
could crush with one hand, weeping and shriek- 
ing like a naughty child under the maternal 
slipper, “ and finally rolling on the ground and 
howling at the feet of this lad of a more plucky 
race.” On the other hand, “one must have 
observed his covert insolence to some griffin 
globe-trotter, who does not understand the ras- 
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cal yet, and treats him too leniently. He will 
presume on any kindness that is shown him, 
until, at last, going too far, he is brought to 
reason by the thrashing he has long been ask- 
ing for.” In short, the inhabitant of the 
Happy Valley is a paradoxical creature,—for he 
has, withal, certain rather feebly revealed good 
qualities,— difficult to describe, and certainly 
not admirable, save, perhaps, to that school 
which affects to despise physical courage as a 
relic of savagery. 

The qualities of the serpent are often cou- 
pled with those of the dove; and the Kash- 
miris, meekest of men, are uncommonly sly at 
a bargain, and are gifted, moreover, with a 
mercantile pertinacity not unworthy of the 
“ book-agent ” of less favored climes. Some 
of these Kashmir merchants will go to great 
lengths, stepping unbidden from the shore to 
the prow of the tourist’s “‘doongah,” crowd- 
ing into his cabin, pressing their wares upon 
him, and declining to move until forcibly 
ejected. To enjoy even a modicum of peace, 
the sahib must be brutal, and actual privacy is 
only to be gained with a stick. Any hint short 
of this is lost upon hawkers of the lower sort. 
A beating he understands as a hint that he 
must take himself off. Then he departs, smil- 
ing; it is all in his day’s work; and to cheat 
the sahib out of one anna will recompense him 
for many blows. Our author says of the mer- 
chants of Srinagur—an especially pestilent 
class : 

“They were all adepts at blarney, and with a jovial 
persuasive volubility extolled their own wares and cried 
down those of their neighbors in more or less broken 
English. Their pertinacity was extraordinary. The 
sweetly-smiling, long-robed ruffians would not take no 
for an answer. ‘I do not want you to buy, sir,’ one 
would say in a gentle, deprecating way, after some em- 
phatic refusal on my part to have any dealings with 
him. ‘Please to understand, sir, that I do not wish to 
sell. I only ask you to do me the honor of looking at 
some of this excellent workmanship. It will not fail to 
interest you.’ Then, if I should order him to be gone, 
and explain that I was busy, ‘In that case I would not 
on any account interrupt you,’ he would urge, ‘but I 
have nothing myself to do, sir, so I will sit down here 
and wait until you are quite unoccupied; then I will 
show you some beautiful things.’ And thereupon he 
would squat down on the grass in front of the boat, 
surrounded by his merchandise, to remain there silent 
and motionless, contemplating me with a smile of pa- 
tient amiability.” 

These people employ all sorts of curious de- 
vices to attract the attention of the rich or 
powerful sahib—a habit, however, by no means 
confined to the merchant class. Even learn- 


ing forgets, on occasion, its dignity. Once, 





for instance, in Srinagur, Mr. Lawrence, the 
Settlement Officer for the State, on coming 
out of his bungalow, found a strange object in 
front of his door, surrounded by a deferential 
crowd. On walking up to it he discovered 
that it was nothing less than an ancient pun- 
dit, stark naked, standing on his head. The 
acrobatic sage was thus patiently balancing him- 
self, meditating, doubtless, the while on Nir- 
vana, while he awaited the coming out of the 
sahib. Mr. Lawrence ordered the learned man 
to be turned right side up, and the case was 
dealt with forthwith. 

The following incident, of which Mr. Knight 
was an eye-witness, illustrates this curiously 
puerile side of the Kashmiri character. Mr. 
Lawrence was then holding court just outside 
Islamabad : 


“ Two suppliants came up, who, after the manner of 

Kashmiris, had carefully got themselves up in pitiable 
plight with a view of attracting sympathy for their 
cause. These two big men had stripped themselves 
naked, and had smeared their bodies all over with foul, 
wet, blue mud from the river bed. Even their hair and 
faces were thickly covered with the filth, through which 
their eyes glittered comically. . . . They came up 
and stood before the Settlement Officer, quietly sa- 
laamed, and then suddenly and of one accord com- 
menced to weep, groan, and shriek most dismally, while 
they wrung their hands or clasped them imploringly, 
writhing their bodies as in agony, ete. . . . Their 
story was, that while they were working in their fields 
an official had taken from them by force some 
straw of the value of twopence. The said official had 
moreover plucked their beards; in evidence of which 
they produced two or three hairs, which they affirmed 
had been pulled out.” 
Mr. Lawrence refused to listen to men in so 
filthy a condition, and the court accordingly 
adjourned itself and went to breakfast while 
the plaintiffs washed themselves. 

The Kashmiri, with all his rascality, always 
demands, on leaving his employer, a chit, or 
written testimonial. If convicted of theft or 
other offence he will endure without a murmur 
the mulcting of his pay ; but a chit, good, bad, 
or indifferent, he must have. So insensible is 
he as to the purport of these talismans that he 
does not take the trouble to get them translated, 
but presents them all, good and bad, for your 
consideration. One official, encountered by 
Mr. Knight, was the proud possessor of many 
chits: 

“ He handed one to me, and gazed at me with a sol- 
emn expression of conscious merit as I read it. This 
chit was from a captain sahib, and ran thus: ‘This 
man is the greatest thief and scoundrel generally I have 
ever come across.’” 

On reaching Ladak, really a part of Tibet, 
Mr. Knight found himself in a strange country, 
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—a land, as he says, of topsy-turveydom, where 
polyandry prevails instead of polygamy, where 
praying is carried on by machinery, where the 
traveller from beyond the mountains is every 
day bewildered by quaint sights, strange beliefs, 
customs, and superstitions. Ladak is still almost 
as theocratic a country as Chinese Tibet, and no 
less than one-sixth of the population are in the 
church. The Church is well endowed, and the 
lamaseries, several of which were visited, seem 
to be organized in a very business-like way. 
There are two classes of monks in each: the 
working monks, who attend to temporal inter- 
ests, and the spiritual monks, who devote their 
time to dreaming and religious exercises, and 
to whom, our author thinks, “to judge from 
their abstracted expression and general ap- 
pearance, the bladder-flappers of the Laputan 
sages would be useful attendants, to wake 
them up when it was time to wash.” From 
the latter class the abbot is chosen, and in 
a few cases a lamasery has as its spiritual 
head no less holy a personage than a skooshok, 
or incarnation. It seems that after a man 
has attained a high pitch of virtue, and has 
thus escaped liability to re-birth in any of 
the six ordinary spheres, he can when he dies 
either enter the Nirvana, or return to earth as 
a skooshok. The Skooshok of Spitak Gompa, 
for instance, a very exemplary personage in- 
deed, is believed to have been re-incarnated 
seventeen times, and to have been, in his first 
stage, a contemorary of Buddha. One of these 
holy men, the Skooshok of Tikzay, was visited 
by Mr. Knight : 

“ He appeared to be a man of middle age, and had a 
gentle, intelligent face. He spoke but little, and had 
a dreamy, far-off look in his eyes. For most of the 
time that we sat with him he was abstractedly gazing 
at the immense landscape that was extended before 
him — deserts, oases, the far-stretching Indus Valley, 
and the snowy mountain-ranges. . . . His incarna- 
tions have been many. He thoroughly believes that he 
was Skooshok of Tikzay at a date when we British 
were naked, painted savages, and has been gazing cen- 
tury after century over the same glaring wilderness 
from this high monastery top. At times he muttered 
prayers almost inaudibly as he sat by us, contemplating 
the scene with mild, sad eyes. He ordered’a gift of 
sugar and dried apricots to be brought to us, then 
we bade farewell to the incarnation, whom we left still 
praying and dreamily considering the world below.” 

Oddly enough, one never hears of Mahatmas 
in Ladak or in Tibet proper. The lamas know 
nothing of them, and the nearest approach to 
the mysterious beings seems to be the skoo- 
shok— though the author doubts whether a 
European esoteric Buddhist would accept one 
of these incarnations as his spiritual master. 





Mr. Knight, like other travellers, notes the 
striking resemblance between the ritual of Ti- 
betan Buddhism and that of the Church of 
Rome : 

« The lamas, who represented the saints in this mum- 
mery, had the appearance of early-Christian bishops: 
they wore mitres and copes, and carried pastoral crooks; 
they swung censers of incense as they walked in pro- 
cession, slowly chanting. Little bells were rung at in- 
tervals during the ceremony; some of the chanting was 
quite Gregorian. There was the partaking of a sort of 
sacrament; there was a dipping of fingers in bowls of 
holy water; the shaven monks, who were looking on, 
clad almost exactly like some of the friars in Italy, told 
their beads on their rosaries,” etc. 

Several of the best chapters are devoted to 
a description of the Hunza-Nagar expedition 
of winter before last — one of those innumera- 
ble little broils which England has had on 
her hands of late. Mr. Knight volunteered 
as an officer, thus securing excellent opportuni- 
ties of observation. The book is, on the whole, 
one of the most graphic and entertaining of its 
class, delightfully written, and full of informa- 
tion regarding a region well out of the orbit of 
the ordinary globe-trotter. There are a number 
of capital illustrations from photographs by the 
author. E. G. J. 








THE WORKS AND WORK OF FRANCIS 
GALTON.* 


Two remarkable books have just appeared 
by Mr. Galton. “Hereditary Genius” was 
published in 1869, but has for years been out 
of print. Mr. Galton has written a new pref- 
ace for it, and reprinted it otherwise as it first 
appeared. “ Finger-Prints” is entirely new, 
and embodies the author’s latest study along 
a novel line. Between 1869 and 1892, between 
the publication of “« Hereditary Genius” and 
“ Finger-Prints,” three other notable works by 
the same author were published: “ English 
Men of Science,” “ Inquiries into Human Fac- 
ulty,” and “ Natural Inheritance.” There are 
perhaps not five such original books in the lan- 
guage ; certainly there are few scientific works 
in any language that are dictated by so honest 
a purpose. Mr. Galton is now a man of sev- 
enty, and it may not be uninteresting to review 
here his scientific work. 

Two subjects perhaps have attracted his par- 
ticular attention, Heredity and Identification. 
The former is dealt with in all his books, the 
latter in “ Finger-Prints.” Everywhere Mr. 


* Hereprrary Genius; Natura INHERITANCE ; FINGER- 
Pruvrs. By Francis Galton. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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Galton is an anthropologist and a statistician. 
He reduces his results, wherever practicable, 
to mathematical form and statement. In “ He- 
reditary Genius” he assumes that high repu- 
tation is a fairly accurate test of high ability 
(=genius). From this assumption he proceeds 
to study certain groups of eminent men. He 
considers first the judges of England from 
1660 to 1868, and carefully examines into the 
family histories to ascertain how many and 
what eminent relatives they had. Similar 
studies are made of the statesmen of the time 
of George the Third, of the Premiers of the 
last hundred years, of men of literature, scien- 
tists, painters, musicians, divines, and scholars. 
Lastly, some data from oarsmen and wrestlers 
are presented. In each series it is shown that 
there are more eminent relatives in the families 
of given men of talent than mathematical preb- 
abilities require. Some few quotations or con- 
clusions may be interesting—some of them im- 
portant in the discussion, some merely inci- 
dental. 

Talent, it seems, is dreadfully rare ; medi- 
ocrity is painfully common. Out of any mil- 
lion of Englishmen over fifty years old only 
about two hundred and fifty are really eminent. 

“ Ability, in the long run, does not start suddenly 

into existence and disappear with equal abruptness, but 
rather it rises in a gradual and regular curve out of 
the ordinary level of family life. The statistics show 
that there is a regular average increase of ability in 
the generations that precede its culmination and as reg- 
ular a decrease in those which succeed it. In the first 
case the marriages have been consentient to its produc- 
tion; in the latter they have been incapable of preserv- 
ing it.” 
One of the best tables in the work is the one 
giving the facts regarding statesmen. These 
are generally eminently gifted, and their rela- 
tionships are rich in ability. Nor is the abil- 
ity distributed at haphazard: it clearly affects 
certain families. Moreover, the peculiar com- 
bination of gifts that make up a good states- 
man —— high intellectual power, tact in deal- 
ing with men, power of expression in debate, 
ability to endure exceedingly hard work — is 
hereditary. 

Incidentally, Mr. Galton makes some sug- 
gestive statements regarding the cause of peer- 
ages dying out, why very pious parents may have 
wicked children, and how the church has hin- 
dered man’s progress. Men of ability who are 
raised to peerages are prone to marry heiresses; 
or, if they do not do so themselves, their sons 
do. But the heiress — only child in a family 


— comes from an infertile stock, and is little 





likely to be herself the mother of a vigorous 
family. Pious persons, according to Mr. Gal- 
ton, are naturally endowed with high moral 
characters combined with instability of disposi- 
tion,—peculiarities in no way connected. The 
child may inherit both, or he may inherit one 
without the other; in neither of the latter 
cases will he be markedly pious, in one he 
may be truly bad. Mr. Galton claims that the 
policy of the church during the middle ages, 
in enforcing or encouraging celibacy in the best 
men and women of the time, placed a premium 
upon mediocrity. 

Our author believes that the chance for emi- 
nence in the relationship of an eminent man 
varies with the degree of kin. He says: 

“IT reckon the chances of kinsmen of illustrious men 
rising or having risen to eminence to be fifteen and one- 
half to one hundred in case of fathers, thirteen and one- 
half to one hundred in the case of brothers, twenty-four to 
one hundred in the case of sons. Or, putting these and the 
remaining proportions in a more convenient way, we 
obtain the following results: In the first grade, the 
chance of the father is one to six; of each brother, one 
to seven ; of each son, one to four. In the second 
grade, of each grandfather, one to twenty-five; of each 
uncle, one to forty; of each nephew, one to forty; of 
each grandson, one to twenty-nine. In the third grade 
the chance of each brother is about one to two hundred, 


except in case of first cousins, where it is one to one 
hundred.” 


Nor are different races equally gifted with 
ability. Mr. Galton considers the Negro race 
two grades in his scale of ability below the En- 
glish. But he believes that we are surpassed 
by the Athenians at their prime by at least an 
equal amount. This claim may be true, but it 
is not palatable. In this discussion the author 
strikes the key-note of his work, the underly- 
ing idea of all his study. He believes that we 
ought to raise the grade of ability of our race, 
that we should breed a nobler posterity. Ear- 
lier marriage of the capable is the only way for 
the intellectually and morally fit to survive. 
This practical application of the results of his 
apparently non-utilitarian and theoretical stud- 
ies is ever the most striking feature in Mr. 
Galton’s writings. 

Passing by his “ English Men of Science” 
and “Investigations into Human Faculty,” al- 
though both are interesting and characteristic, 
we will consider “‘ Natural Inheritance” the 
most mathematical of the series. To discover 
the parental influence upon the offspring, he 
finds it necessary to get rid of sex, and trans- 
forms the female character of the mother into 
male equivalents; he then combines the pa- 
rental influences, and, by averaging, secures an 
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ideal mid-parent whose qualities are what are 
really inherited. He finds a constantly oper- 
ative law of regression toward mediocrity, and 
shows that gifts of high order are little likely 
to be transmitted fully. “The more bounti- 
fully a parent is gifted by nature, the more 
rare will be his good fortune if he begets a son 
who is as richly endowed as himself, and still 
more so if he has a son endowed still more 
largely.” But the law is even-handed, and the 
son no more inherits all his father’s wickedness 
and disease than he does his good points. In 
this study, the heredity of stature, eye, color, 
artistic taste, disease, and the matter of latent 
characters, are discussed. The material used 
is interesting. What was needed was the facts 
regarding several succeeding generations, each 
containing a considerable number of individ- 
uals equally related to each other (fraternities, 
etc.) ; groups, not individuals. Mr. Galton 
offered a considerable sum in prizes for family 
records, which were used as the basis of these 
studies. Some material was also secured at 
his Anthropometric Laboratory. But human 
material, sufficient in quantity and precise in 
character, is very difficult to obtain; and to 
secure fraternities of the desired size and rep- 
resentative of several generations, Mr. Galton 
directed careful cultures of sweet peas and 
“pedigree moths.” He concludes that every 
individual receives from each parent one-fourth 
of his endowment and from each grandparent 
one-sixteenth. As a final conclusion, he says : 
“Suppose two couples, one consisting of two 
gifted members of a poor stock and the other 
of two ordinary members of a gifted stock. 
The difference between them will display itself 
in their offspring. The children of the former 
will tend to regress; those of the latter will 
not.” . Here again we see his plan for amelio- 
ration. 

We have referred above to Mr. Galton’s 
Anthropometric Laboratory. It is known to 
most visitors to the South Kensington Museum. 
In it anyone may be thoroughly examined and 
measured free of charge ; a permanent record is 
made of his measurements and faculties, and a 
copy is given to him for his own use. For use in 
this Laboratory, Mr. Galton has devised some 
most ingenious pieces of apparatus for the study 
of delicacy in hearing, quickness of blow, keen- 
ness of eyesight, ete. In devising such instru- 
ments and pieces of apparatus for clearly illus- 
trating points of considerable mathematical 
complexity, Mr. Galton is a veritable genius. 
He is also the inventor of composite photog- 








raphy, which has been used in so many ways 
in science. For some years past those who 
were measured in the Laboratory have left the 
impression of their finger-tips behind them, 
and a study of this material has led to his last 
book, “ Finger-Prints.” 

As in all his writing, Mr. Galton presents 
first a summary of the treatment to be pur- 
sued in the book. Finger-prints have been 
used among various peoples in signing legal 
papers, but have seldom been used for purposes 
of identification. Sir William Herschel made 
such use of them in India. A full statement 
of the methods of taking finger-prints, of en- 
larging them, and of study, are then given. 
Anyone who will look at his own finger-tips 
will see that they are covered with curved 
ridges surrounding a central core; this core 
may be either an arch, a loop, or a whorl. 
Taking into consideration the ridges above and 
below these cores, and the cores themselves, 
some nine fundamental patterns may be made 
out. These may serve as a basis for classifica- 
tion. In any given pattern there are also minor 
details which characterize it. But confining 
attention to only the more important points, 
one may easily and exactly describe any given 
combination. Mr. Galton thinks that he finds, 
from careful study of a considerable number of 
cases, that the patterns are persistent from 
birth to death. If this is so, and it is likely 
that finger-prints of two persons are never 
identical, we have here, of course, an import- 
ant means for identification. After finding 
how many points of comparison are presented 
in a single finger-print, Mr. Galton calculates 
the mathematical probability of any two per- 
sons having the print made by any single fin- 
ger identical, at 1: 2%, or 1 to 6400 millions. 
“It is a smaller chance than 1 to 4 that the 
print of any single finger of any given person 
would be exactly like that of the same finger 
of any other member of the human race.” 
What would the probability of identity be if all 
ten finger-prints of one man were compared with 
all ten of those of another? Everyone knows 
how important a rapid, simple, and certain 
means of identification is to-day. Bertillon’s 
method of measurement met the demand so 
well that it has rapidly been adopted in re- 
formatories and prisons, but it is by no means 
certain. It is true that a man who can make 
Bertillon’s measurements is more readily found 
than one who can compare finger-prints ; but 
two minutes’ time would add a card of finger- 
prints to the anthropometric data secured in 
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Bertillonage, and the combined data would 
make identification absolutely sure. Mr. Gal- 
ton, after considering the identification value 
of finger-prints, makes some study of the he- 
redity of patterns, which he believes to exist ; 
he finds considerable resemblances also be- 
tween twins. His study of finger-prints of dif- 
ferent races is not very extensive ; but he has 
studied some material from Welsh, Hebrew, 
Negro, and Basque sources. From this he con- 
cludes that there are no ethnic peculiarities. It 
seems to us, however, that such a conclusion is 
premature. 

Such, in brief, is Mr. Galton’s work, remark- 
able alike for its originality, its practical im- 
portance, and its scientific value. 


FREDERICK STARR. 





THE HOMERIC QUESTION ONCE MORE.* 





Did Homer write the “ Iliad,” or was it an- 
other man of the same name? This question,— 
as Matthew Arnold tells us, with his character- 
istic impatience of laborious futility,—has been 
discussed with learning, with ingenuity, with 
genius even ; but it has the inconvenience that 
there really exist no data for determining it. 
And yet, unmindful of Seneca’s warning that 
life is too short to debate the authorship of 
the “ Iliad” and “Odyssey,” Mr. Andrew 
Lang, master in the art of evading vain logo- 
machy with an epigram, now inflicts upon a 
book-ridden world four hundred pages of su- 
pererogatory demonstration that the German 
higher criticism of Homer is naught. Is he 
preparing a volume to disprove the Baconian 
authorship of the plays of Shakespeare ? 

As a student, I perused two or three thou- 
sand pages of erudite German and Latin treat- 
ises in order to earn the right to enjoy my 
Homer in peace. But I date from two mem- 
orable conversations the final illuminating 
and restful conviction that the Homeric ques- 
tion should be relegated to the large leisure of 
Milton’s fallen angels, along with the free-will 
controversy, the problem of the nature and ori- 
gin of the Roman gens, and the determination 
of the dates of the Platonic dialogues. I was 
once talking with a well-known German Ho- 
merid about certain favorite passages m the 
closing books of the “ Iliad,”— the lament of 
Briseis over the body of Patroclus, and the 
threnodies of Andromache and Helen for Hec- 


*HomER AND THE Epic. By Andrew Lang, M.A. New 
York : Longmans, Green, & Co. 











tor. These passages my interlocutor had pro- 
nounced late interpolations ; and, half in jest, 
I expressed my regret at the sacrifice of this 
exquisite poetry on the altar of science. “ Yes,” 
he gravely replied, “they are not by Homer, 
but were all composed by one interpolator who 
had a special talent for dirges.” The other 
conversation was an argument with an Ameri- 
can colleague, a distinguished professor of com- 
parative philology. Our debate terminated in 
the “‘ mere oppugnancy ” of assertion and coun- 
ter-assertion. It was to him axiomatic that no 
early Greek poet could have employed for va- 
riety or metri causa any dialectic form not 
familiar to his infancy in his native isle or can- 
ton. And he also stoutly maintained that 
there was an irreconcilable contradiction be- 
tween the last line of the first Iliad, in which 
Zeus and all the Gods go to bed (or to sleep), 
and the first lines of the second book, in which 
“the other gods slumbered all night, but sweet 
sleep did not hold Zeus.” Neither of these 
affirmations would “shine in on me,” as the 
Germans say, and the debate ceased from want 
of common standing-ground of principles. 
Now Mr. Lang’s book is a prolonged printed 
conversation of this type with the German 
Homerids, and with his friend Mr. Walter 
Leaf, who has wasted much good paper on 
these themes in his otherwise excellent edition 
of the “ Iliad,” and in his recently-published 
**Companion to the Iliad,” which would be 
much more companionable if it were not stuffed 
with this unsatisfying sawdust. In his intro- 
ductory chapters, Mr. Lang retells the thrice- 
told tale of the Homeric controversy from the 
days of Wolf, summarizing and refuting point 
by point Wolf’s famous but much overrated 
“ Prolegomena.” He then analyzes in detail 
the story of the “ Iliad” and the “Odyssey,” 
smoothing over the hitches in the plot detected 
by exigent German exegesis, and defending 
the more important of the passages that have 
been stigmatized as interpolations. It is a 
wearisome business, as Mr. Lang says, to undo 
the “‘ knots in the bulrush” which this petti- 
fogging criticism is perpetually discovering. A 
few specimens must suffice. Herr Fick, for ex- 
ample, rejects the fight over the body of Pa- 
troclus because the prologue explicitly declares 
that the wrath of Achilles gave the bodies of 
heroes to the dogs and the birds. As if there 
were nothing in “ Paradise Lost” that the 
heavenly muse is not bidden to sing in the 
prologue! Diomede, when confronted with 
the unknown Glaucus in the sixth book of the 
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‘*Tliad,” declines the combat until he can be 
assured that his opponent is not a god in dis- 
guise. “ Flat burglary as ever was committed,” 
ery our learned Dogberrys. For has not Dio- 
mede just wounded Aphrodite and struck down 
Ares in the fifth book? But Diomede had 
been expressly warned by Athena to confine 
his attacks to Ares and Aphrodite, and the 
power of “discerning god from man” was of 
course not a permanent endowment, but was 
bestowed upon him for that occasion. 

Again, the petitionary embassy of the Greeks 
to Achilles in the ninth book is thought to be 
irreconcilable with Achilles’ scornful or doubt- 
ful references in later books to the possibility 
or probability of such an appeal to his pity. 
But in repeated readings of these books in the 
class-room, I have never known a student to 
stumble at this supposed stone of offense. And, 
indeed, it does not require much insight into 
the logic of passion to see that an angry man 
may well spurn profferred atonement to-day, and 
yet cry out exultingly when he sees his enemy 
reduced to still more grievous straits on the 
morrow. ‘ Now methinks that the sons of the 
Achzans will stand in prayer about my knees, 
for intolerable need is come upon them.” 

Mr. Lang makes much use of Matthew Ar- 
nold’s argument of the improbability of the ex- 
istence of four or five nearly contemporaneous 
great poets, all working in the “ grand style.” 
One is pleased to note that he repudiates Pro- 
fessor Jebb’s suggestion that what the great 
critic took for the grand style was merely the 
traditional epic diction, an assumption suffi- 
ciently refuted by Arnold’s discriminating re- 
marks on Quintus of Smyrna. Mr. Lang also 
points out that Thackeray and Scott, in the 
days of proof-readers, could not attain to any- 
thing approaching the unfailing accuracy de- 
manded by Homeric critics; he affirms that 
the lapses and nods of Homer are not dis- 
cernible to the unmicroscopic eye, and that they 
never disturb any readers except “ spectacled 
young Germans on their promotion ”; he shows 
that philosophic consistency is not to be looked 
for in scenes where the gods play a part,— 
“mythology being consistent only in inconsis- 
tency”; and then, growing weary of the con- 
troversy, petulantly protests that it is idle to 
argue with men who, to prove that a certain 
idea is unhomeric, expunge all passages in 
which it occurs. And yet he still persists in 
arguing, and grows too angry to be always 
amusing: “ A critic who can seriously advance 
such a theory simply proves that he is incapa- 





ble of understanding what poetry is.” “ It is 
possible to give people poetry, but impossible 
to give them the brains to understand and the 
hearts to feel it.” Is there not a slight failure 
here in the urbanity that we look for in the 
writer of “ Letters to Dead Authors”? We 
should bear in mind the provocation, however. 
For it appears from the chapters on the ** Odys- 
sey” that he has actually read Kirchhoff and 
Niese through, pen in hand. The nervous 
strain of such a task palliates, if it does not 
justify, the vivacity of Mr. Lang’s irreverent 
treatment of an argument contributed to the 
diseussion by an estimable scholar who is 
thought in Germany to combine literary grace 
with scientific thoroughness, W ilamowitz-Moel- 
lendorf: “ Telemachus ( Ody. 1,471) sits down 
in his bed and takes off his chiton. But the 
chiton reached to his feet. How then could 
he take it off when sitting down? The critic 
can try the experiment with his night-shirt ; 
he will be far from ingenious if he does not 
solve the problem.” 

More attractive than these polemics are the 
archeological and literary chapters at the end 
of Mr. Lang’s volume. What is the relation 
of the Mycene finds to the art described in 
Homer? Closer study reveals that the two 
arts are not identical, as was incautiously as- 
sumed at first. How shall we date the art of 
Mycenze — by Egyptian or by Assyrian analo- 
gies? Examples of Mycenen art have been 
found in Egyptian tombs of the sixteenth cen- 
tury B. C., a date which startles the most res- 
olute pre-Dorian. On the other hand, if we 
make the treasures of Mycene rich in gold 
contemporaneous with the Assyrian art of the 
period from 800 to 600 B. C., we must assume 
that the later Greeks, while preserving the 
earlier Homeric tradition, had completely for- 
gotten the mighty chiefs who so recently had 
reared the Lion’s gate of Mycene. Mr. Lang 
evidently doubts the possibility of attaining 
certainty with our present knowledge. Can 
we argue that Homer is later than carved gems 
because he never mentions them? We could 
in the same way infer that Shakespeare is later 
than tobacco. Can we date pottery by the 
tomb in which it is found? But ancient heir- 
looms may have been buried with the dead, or 
modern articles dropped or deposited by a des- 
ecrating or pious hand. Then, too, there is 
the malicious fact that “old Mexican pottery 
is often, in shape, color, and decoration, hardly 
to be distinguished from that of Mycene 
or Ialysus.” It would be unbecoming for a 
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layman to dispute the dicta of professional 
archeologists, but when these doctors disagree 
he may divert himself with the “rival plausi- 
bilities of archwological argument.” 

Finally, Mr. Lang’s account of the “ Nibel- 
ungen Lied,” of the “Chanson de Roland,” 
and of the “ Kalevala,” conveys much useful 
information in compact convenient form. He 
explodes the false analogies that have been al- 
leged between the composition of these poems 
and the supposed redaction of the * Iliad” by 
the commission of Pisistratus. And while he 
does full justice to the grandeur and pathos of 
certain episodes of the story of Brunhild, he 
never allows the reader to forget that “’ tis 
a pretty poem, but you must not call it Homer.” 


Pau. SHorey. 


THE SOCIAL SPIRIT IN AMERICA,* 


The growing interest in social problems 
throughout our country, both among scholars 
and the masses, is a hopeful and wholesome 
tendency to be welcomed and fostered. There is 
here something more than a passing fashion or 
a mere literary pastime. Every intelligent and 
earnest mind recognizes that serious tasks of 
industrial reorganization are upon us. And 
this widespread consciousness of their existence, 
and the fertility in the invention of schemes 
for the bringing in of the millennium, are signs 
of promise that give us hope. 

Pauperism and crime are not new diseases, 
but the systematic effort to prevent and extir- 
pate these evils is a modern enterprise. The 
unjust distribution of wordly goods and the 
great miseries of the toiling masses,— these 
have existed since the beginning of history ; 
but the encouraging fact is that they are now 
felt and fought as never before. The maga- 
zines overflow with discussions of the innumer- 
able phases of the social problem; special or- 
gans spring into existence to lead attacks upon 
specific strongholds of the common enemy ; the 
daily press sends reports of new theories and 
philanthropic efforts abroad on the wings of 
the morning ; special organizations spread as 
by magic to relieve some peculiar distress or re- 
press some particular wrong ; these questions 
have come to the front in our Universities, and 
the pulpit begins to occupy itself with the 
topics and phases of social science. And all 


* SoclALIsM AND THE AMERICAN Spinit. By N, P. Gil- 
man. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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this is well. It will make religion more hu- 
mane, more practical, and more catholic ; it 
will give us a literature of ethical power as 
well as of attractive beauty. Above all, it will 
regenerate human society by the intelligent ap- 
plication of remedial and educative agencies 
for the purification and enrichment of its cor- 
porate life. 

Two notable contributions to the discussion 
of these problems have recently been made 
by Mr. N. P. Gilman and the Rev. Washing- 
ton Gladden, the former in “ Socialism and 
the American Spirit,” and the latter in “ Tools 
and the Man.” The two books, though differ- 
ent in scope and method, have this much in 
common: they are both earnest in spirit, tem- 
perate in the discussion of the problems treated, 
and preéminently wholesome in their general 
teachings. Neither Mr. Gilman nor Mr. Glad- 
den is doctrinaire or fanatic, but both men are 
practical Americans, anxious to learn from the 
teachings of all experience, and yet deeply con- 
scious (Mr. Gilman more especially) that our 
social problems must be wrought out by inde- 
pendent thought working through methods de- 
signed to fit our peculiar conditions. Both 
men feel the tremendous sweep of the socialis- 
tic sentiment, and yet neither has parted com- 
pany with that common-sense which keeps close 
to reality and brings all theoretical schemes to 
the test of experience. These pages reveal a 
deep sympathy for the larger aims of social- 
ism, but neither author commits himself to any 
special socialistic programme, both being evolu- 
tionists rather than revolutionists. And here 
we have ample recognition of the moral aspects 
of industrial problems, with a clear realization 
that spiritual forces have a part to play in the 
ongoing and upbuilding of human society. 

Both these books seem to me to be preémi- 
nently sane and opportune, spurs to the apa- 
thetic and indifferent, and needed correctives 
of that merely sentimental treatment of social 
problems which has been so much in vogue re- 
cently in and about Boston. Mr. Gilman’s is 
by far the more scientific, original, and import- 
ant treatise, with a stronger grip on the prob- 
lem of socialism and a clearer vision of what 
is possible and expedient. Scholars will find 
in it a positive contribution to the topics dis- 
cussed, and its words will do much to win men 
from flying socialistic kites to the slow but sure 
tasks of social amelioration. Mr. Gladden has 
made a little book that will stir many a com- 
placent business man to new thoughts respect- 
ing the rights of laborers and the proper uses 
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making thousands realize that Christianity, to 
be worth having, must be penetrated with the 
ethical passion and devoted to practical minis- 
tries of love. 

The purpose of Mr. Gilman is not to give a 
history of socialism, though he weaves the es- 
sential facts of its various movements into the 
texture of his discussion. He does not attempt 
to expound or refute its principles so much as 
to bring them into comparison with the Amer- 
can spirit, and in this indirect way he shows 
how far the spirit of socialism may be wel- 
comed and also how far the socialistic pro- 
gramme conflicts with what is most precious 
and fundamental in our institutions. The ear- 
lier chapters of his book contain a very clear 
and admirable discussion of the factors at work 
in American society,— the part played by in- 
dividualism and the part played by corporate 
and governmental methods. These chapters 
may well be commended in the strongest terms 
as a most valuable statement of what consti- 
tutes our manifest destiny as a nation, as well 
as a summary of what is highest in American 
citizenship. . 

The author shows how incompatible Ameri- 
can institutions are with the socialistic pro- 
gramme, and yet he constantly takes issue 
with Mr. Herbert Spencer, whom he criticises 
in a very forcible manner. Mr. Gilman, in 
his discussion of the functions of the State, fol- 
lows, it seems to me, the path of the golden 
mean : the government must be an opportunist, 
doing whatever is needed by the individual 
that the individual cannot well do for himself ; 
and yet the individual must be a living cell in 
a fluent organism rather than a cog in a mere 
machine. The two chapters on “ The Indus- 
trial Future ” and «The Way to Utopia ” con- 
tain a large amount of clear thought and sober 
judgment which will do much to extend right 
views in these directions. From the author of 
“ Profit Sharing” we naturally expect some- 
thing more than an allusion to this subject ; 
and we are not disappointed. 

This work will probably displease many per- 
sons, especially the disciples of Mr. Bellamy. 
Mr. Gilman holds “ Looking Backward” up 
to the light, and shows without much trouble, 
but better than is done anywhere else, what a 
frail and gauzy fabric it really is. The severe 





critic could easily find some fault, here and | 
there, with Mr. Gilman’s pages, but I shall not | 
attempt to criticise in detail or describe his | 
work at greater length. I wish rather to com- | 





the American spirit and the relation of social- 
ism to our institutions. Almost every page 
has words of wisdom which make the path of 
the American citizen a little plainer. 

Mr. Gladden has produced a very helpful 
book for the people who will constitute the ma- 
jority of his readers. He has not written for 
scholars or specialists ; but as in his former 
book, “* Applied Christianity,” he here tries to 
carry the authority of Christianity over into 
social affairs, while he also tries to interest 
Christians more fully in social problems. He 
endeavors to point out what changes the appli- 
cation of the Christian Law ought to make in 
the use of property, the holding of land ; upon 
industrial organizations, and upon competition 
in general. His pages stir us to enthusiasm for 
nobler policies in business, where his arguments 
seem inconclusive ; his earnestness imparts a 
moral fervor, where his theories sometimes fail 
to win the assent of reason. Everyone must 
join with him in the desire that love and jus- 
tice gain new power in the shop and on the 
market. But some of his statements, in their 
lack of scientific precision and in their inten- 
sity of expression, remind us that we are lis- 
tening to an oration from the pulpit rather 
than the calm deliverance of a specialist and a 
philosopher. Especially to be deplored is the 
loose and expansive way in which the term 
Christian is used. Mr. Gladden is constantly 
asking: What does Christian Ethics demand 
here ? and what does Christian Law make nec- 
essary here? And yet”these terms are nowhere 
defined ; they are used with little reference to 
their primitive meaning; and even the right 
of Christianity to this supremacy is nowhere 
established. It seems to me that he construes 
the Christian Law very much to suit himself 
(always, however, for noble things), putting 
into it a great deal that did not belong to orig- 
inal Christianity,—a great deal that is grandly 
human rather than specifically Christian. In 
this way the content of Christianity is en- 
larged and enriched, and people are thus led to 
accept many new things as Christian and au- 
thoritative, upon the supposition that they were 
a part of original Christianity. But it may 
well be doubted whether this course is justified 
by history, or is caleulated to give social sci- 
ence the firmest basis, or motives of helpfulness 
the very greatest and most enduring power. 
However, the book is the word of an earnest 
man, and it will do good wherever read. 


JosePpH Henry CROOKER. 
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BRIEFS on NEW Books. 


iste By the publication of the long-prom- 
‘American ised Baedeker’s “ United States” 
a (imported by Scribner), American 
makers of guide-books are afforded a much needed 
object-lesson in compactness, in arrangement of ma- 
terial, and in beauty of cartography. In none of 
these respects has the Baedeker standard of excel- 
lence ever been approached by a guide-book of 
American production. Mr. J. F. Muirhead is the 
author of the book, and his work has been done 
with great care and thoroughness. We have no- 
ticed no considerable inaccuracies, and but few mis- 
prints, in spite of the Leipzig typography of the 
work. The special introductory features are an ac- 
count of our political history, by Professor Mc- 
Master; a study of our political institutions, by 
Professor Bryce; North American physiography, 
by Professor N.S. Shaler; chapters on the fine arts 
in America, by Messrs. W. A. Coffin and Mont- 
gomery Schuyler; and essays upon our climate, our 
aborigines, our sports, and our social institutions. 
All the regular Baedeker features are included — 
the introductory hints on railways, money, hotels, 
postal arrangements, etc.; the specimen tours, con- 
venient arrangement of routes, diagrams and plans 
for ready reference, asterisks to denote excellence 
or importance, and the many other features that 
have made the Baedeker guides models of their 
kind. Two or three points of special interest call 
for a word of mention. In comparing the railway 
trains of Europe and America, the author reaches 
the conclusion of most travellers,— that the Euro- 
pean system is probably the better for short jour- 
neys, but that our system “reduces to a minimum 
the bodily discomfort and tedium of long railway 
journeys.” We are also told that in the South and 
West the railway conductor is generally addressed 
as “captain.” (Why not “colonel”?) The fol- 
lowing are hints to hotel-keepers desirous of Euro- 
pean patronage : “ The wash-basins in the bedrooms 
should be much larger than is generally the case. 
Two or three large towels are preferable to the half- 
dozen small ones usually provided. A carafe or 
jug of fresh drinking-water (not necessarily iced) 
and a tumbler should always be kept in each bed- 
room. If it were possible to give baths more easily 
and cheaply, it would be a great boon to English 
visitors.” The statement that “restaurants which 
solicit the patronage of ‘ gents’ should be avoided ” 
is excellent, but should have been extended to include 
tailors who offer to provide mankind with “ pants.” 
We are given a glossary of the American language, 
with such definitions as these: “ Boss, master, head, 
person in authority.” “ Bug, beetle, coleopterous in- 
sect of any kind.” “ Mad, vexed, cross.” “ Chicken, 
fowl of any age” (the note of sarcasm should not 
escape an attentive listener). The author has 
learned, with evident surprise, that in America 
“weddings frequently take place in the evening, 
and are managed by a set of ‘ushers’ chosen from 








the bridegroom’s friends.” As for Chicago, those 
who object to the pronunciation (Shekdhgo) given 
the word, will forgive the author when they read, 
further down upon the page, that “great injustice 
is done to Chicago by those who represent it as 
wholly given over to the worship of Mammon, as it 
compares favorably with many American cities in 
the efforts it has made to beautify itself by the cre- 
ation of parks and boulevards, and in its encourage- 
ment of education and the liberal arts.” 


Mr. Walter Lock’s recent biography 
of John Keble ( Houghton) is an ad- 
equate presentment of a man whose 
life was in every way interesting and inspiring. 
The book is not a large one, but it is well planned 
and well written. Mr. Lock has evidently worked 
con amore. Such a life as Keble’s demands sym- 
pathetic interpretation as well as accurate chron- 
icling, and this biography really interprets its sub- 
ject. Keble’s early life, his importance in the Ox- 
ford Movement, his influence as a preacher and as 
an adviser, — these phases of his life are faithfully 
portrayed ; his limitations are dwelt upon as dis- 
tinctly as are his points of strength. Keble’s atti- 
tude toward the Church of England and the Church 
of Rome in the stirring times of half a century 
ago is of course fully set forth. The book presup- 
poses some knowledge of Tractarianism, but anyone 
who knows the main facts of the movement will 
readily learn here its true spirit. And yet, has not 
Mr. Lock taken for granted something it would 
have been better not to assume? Many a man and 
many a woman, ignorant of Church history, have 
loved Keble through his work, and would gladly 
know him as he lived. For this large class. of 
readers the present biography might have been made 
complete by a brief and explicit statement of the 
points at issue. “The Christian Year” is a term 
more familiar than Puseyism. In regard to Keble’s 
literary career, it is not strange that one thinks of 
it last. “The Christian Year” is poetry, and its 
author was Professor of Poetry; but writing was 
to him only a means to diviner things than lit- 
erature. Yet not the least interesting chapter in 
the book is one on the Prelectioner Academice, the 
lectures on poetry that Keble delivered at Oxford. 
These lectures have never been translated into En- 
glish, so Mr. Lock’s careful abstract of them is es- 
pecially valuable. In the present stage of criticism, 
we look to these discourses for loftiness of concep- 
tion rather than for authoritativeness. Keble had 
one ultimate criterion: a poet is in the first class 
or not, according as he possesses or lacks some one 
life-long potent feeling that appears in his work 
again and again. It is needless to comment on 
this theory further than to say that Mr. Lock suc- 
cessfully applies the test to Keble himself, and 
shows that throughout his poetry there is a “love 
of innocency ” which may be taken as the keynote 
of all he wrote. It was indeed the underlying prin- 
ciple of Keble’s life. 


The author of 
The Christian 
Year. 
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The literature of Persia, ancient and 
4 Maciud book on ,. modern, offers several distinct fields, 

each of a good deal of interest to us 
Occidentals of the present day. The study of the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions, besides giving us one of 
the most interesting chapters in the history of scien- 
tifie research, connects directly with our recollec- 
tions of the Old Testament and of Herodotus. From 
another point of view the student of Comparative 
Religion and of Folklore finds, of course, in the 
« Avesta” the original sources for acquaintance with 
one of the earliest and most characteristic religions 
in mythological systems known to us. And in 
modern Persian Literature there is much of fasci- 
nation for one of more general interests. With 
Fitzgerald’s “ Omar Khayyd4m,” Matthew Arnold’s 
“Sohrab and Rustum,” and Sir Edwin Arnold's 
“ With Sa’di in the Garden” still fresh in mind, 
we need not be reminded of the strangely charming 
literary characteristics which mark the work of 
Firdausi, Omar, Sa’di, Hafiz, and Attar. A His- 
tory of Persian Literature especially for English 
readers is thus an opportunity worthy of the scholar 
and the literary critic alike. Of this opportunity, 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Reed, in her “ Persian Litera- 
ture, Ancient and Modern” (Griggs), has taken 
advantage, and has produced a popular manual of 
the somewhat discrete subject described by the title. 
Our chief criticism upon the work must be that it 
slights the modern Persian literature of which most 
of us mainly think when the subject is mentioned. 
But it is, on the other hand, very full in its treat- 
ment of the earlier periods, and includes an im- 
portant section upon the “Koran.” Mrs. Reed’s 
acquaintanee not only with her special subject but 
also with other ancient literatures, notably the San- 
skrit, enables her to compose an account of the 
Cunieform Inscriptions and the “Zend Avesta” 
which stimulates curiosity and satisfies the interest. 
The work is beautifully printed, and has a gor- 
geous frontispiece in gold and colors, reproducing 
a portion of an illuminated “Shah Nameh” manu- 
script. It is published uniform with the author's 
admirable manual of “ Hindoo Literature.” 


Miss Jewsbury’s “ Letters to Jane 
atone Wash Welsh Carlyle” (Longmans) make 
Cortyte 

: up a bulky volume that does not 
call for extended notice. Miss Geraldine Endsor 
Jewsbury was Mrs. Carlyle’s most intimate friend 
and corresponded with her for a long time. The 
two agreed to burn each other’s letters, but Mrs. 
Carlyle did not fulfil her part of the agreement, 
while Miss Jewsbury did. So we have only the 
latter’s share of the correspondence. What Mrs. 
Carlyle’s letters may have been we can partly guess 
and perhaps will not wholly regret their destruction. 
As to the letters before us, their value is not intrin- 
sieally great; they are diffuse, occasionally bright, 
occasionally witty, and always tender. They show 
the writer to be a woman of large capacity to love 
and to be loved, and of disappointment in the at- 





tainment of her ideals. Miss Jewsbury wrote nov- 
els and reviews, but her letters are not literary. 
The only reason for publishing them is the light 
they might throw on the life of the Carlyles. But 
in the first place, from this selection we learn little 
that is new, and in the second place that little is 
materially dimished by the irritating mode of edit- 
ing, which prints a dash for almost every proper 
name. Not only should names be given, but there 
should be an abundance of notes,—which the editor, 
Mrs. Alexander Ireland, is able to supply. Her 
very readable life of Mrs. Carlyle showed her to be 
a capable worker in the field of Carlyle literature. 
This last volume in that field should be brought up 
to the level of her former volume. The sympa- 
thetic sketch of Miss Jewsbury’s life is the most in- 
teresting part of the book. 


Seven lectures delivered last sum- 
mer before the Plymouth School of 
Applied Ethics appear now in a vol- 
ume entitled “Philanthropy and Social Science” 
(Crowell). The first and second of the essays, by 
Miss Jane Addams, entitled ““ The Subjective Neces- 
sity for Social Settlements” and “ The Objective 
Value of a Social Settlement,” are interesting ser- 
mons in behalf of this new form of social organiza- 
tion in cities, with Hull House in Chicago as a text. 
The third, by Robert A. Woods, discusses the “ Uni- 
versity Settlement Idea ” from the point of view of 
the Andover House in Boston. Father James O. 
S. Huntington contributes the fourth and fifth, 
which deal with the general principles of modern 
philanthropy in an incisive manner. The sixth is 
by Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, on the “ Ethics of 
Social Progress,” and is by far the most valuable 
and original contribution in the book. The last, by 
Bernard Bosanquet, on the “ Principles and Chief 
Dangers of the Administration of Charity,” is a 
brief statement of some of the commonplaces of 
scientific charity. While this volume contains much 
that is true and sensible, it lacks somewhat in con- 
tinuity and originality. These were undoubtedly 
interesting and profitable lectures, but they touch 
only very superficially a few phases of the philan- 
thropic problem. They do not go deep enough for 
the scientific student, while the general reader can 
do better by devoting himself to manuals more spe- 
cific and extensive in information. 


Philosophy and 
Social Science. 


Mr. Oscar L. Trigg’s “ Browning 
pn Soman and Whitman: A Study in Democ- 

racy” (Macmillan) is a book that is 
more suggestive than conclusive. Democracy is de- 
fined as “ self-government,” the “absolute and free 
control of one’s self.” All that tends to develop 
the soul to its freest, fullest limits, and all that 
tends to band together self-controlled individuals, 
is in its essence democratic. To point out these 
principles in the two poets is the object of Mr. 
Trigg’s analysis. Nota difficult task, surely; for 
Browning stands for the independence and preém- 
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inence of the soul, and Whitman stands for the in- 
dependence and fellowship of man. Other writers 
are grouped with the two who name the book,— 
Lowell, Emerson, Wagner,—and the author says a 
great deal about them all that is penetrating and 
sympathetic. But he writes with the air of one who 
has a thesis to prove and a world to persuade, and 
the result is something partly one-sided and partly 
rhapsodical. The former effect is produced by his 
seeming lack of sympathy with poets like Words- 
worth; the latter effect by the extremely large 
number of poetical citations. Out of 140 pages 
there are hardly a score that are not broken into 
by quotations. After a while this produces a mo- 
notony which materially and unjustly detracts from 
the author’s prose. ll in all, the book is spirited 
and thoughtful, and if it does not persuade every- 
one to its wide-reaching optimism, it is because 
America is still far from being democratic in our 
author's sense. 





BRIEFER MENTION. 


THE second volume has just appeared of Green’s 
“Short History of the English People” (Harper), in 
the magnificently illustrated edition that we owe to the 
es scholarship and industry of Mrs. Green and 

iss Norgate. This installment carries us through the 
Reformation period to the death of Elizabeth, two more 
volumes being necessary to complete the work. The 
illustrations are very numerous, a mere list of them, 
with brief descriptive notes, filling nearly thirty pages. 
It would be superfluous to praise the execution of this 
work, which is in all respects mechanically satisfactory. 
It should be found in every library, public or private. 


“ Tue Yearbook of Science ” for 1892 (Dodd), edited 
by Professor T. G. Bonney, is the second issue of the 
series to which it belongs. The departments have been 
undertaken by the best specialist authorities, and the 
work offers a manual indispensable to every worker in 
physics or chemistry,.in geology or biology. Refer- 
ences are given with unusual precision, and results are 
so concisely summarized as to permit the inclusion of a 
vast amount of matter. 

Mr. Francis H. Underwood’s study of “The Poet 
and the Man” (Lee & Shepard) gives us both a brief 
biography of Lowell and a generous tribute to his per- 
sonal qualities. The author knew Lowell quite inti- 
mately for nearly forty years, and, while his book gives 
us little or nothing that is absolutely new, it has the 
effect of bringing us very close to the lovable person- 
ality of its subject, and to make us realize afresh how 
worthy were the ideals for which Lowell stood, and how 
consistent was his devotion to their service. The vol- 
ume, which is an expansion of an article written for 
“The Contemporary Review,” is prettily printed. 

Four pamphlet sermons that come to us from the 
Rev. James De Normandie, of Boston, are of timely in- 
terest. Two of them are memorials, respectively of A. 
P. Peabody and Bishop Brooks, The others are on 
“Sunday and the Columbian Fair ” and “The Injustice 
to the Chinese,” upon both of which subjects the author 
discourses with graceful and persuasive eloquence from 
the humane standpoint. We cordially commend these 
books to our readers. (Boston: Damrell & Upham.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. W. H. Bishop has been appointed instructor in 
Freneh and Spanish at Yale University. 

“The Builders of American Literature,” by Mr. F. 
H. Underwood, a work in two volumes, is announced 
by Messrs. Lee & Shepard. 

Professor Goldwin Smith is writing a book upon “ The 
Political History of the United States,” and the first 
volume is announced for autumn publication by the 
Macmillans. 

The life of Sir Richard Francis Burton, upon which 
his widow has been en almost continuously since 
his death, will be published soon. The first portion is 
mainly autobiographical. It will be in two volumes, 
with portraits, colored illustrations, and maps. 

The final posthumous volume of Victor Hugo’s poet- 
ical works is to be published immediately, with the 
title «Toute la Lyre, Seconde Série.” M. Auguste 
Vacquerie and M. Paul Meurice have classified the con- 
tents into eight parts, corresponding with the seven 
strings of the ancient lyre, with the addition of an 
eighth suggested by a line of the poet’s, “ Et j’ajoute & 
ma lyre une corde d’airain.” 

“The Californian” for July comes to us with a new 
cover, probably the most beautiful that has ever adorned 
an American magazine. It is printed in gold and col- 
ors, and has the California poppy, in leaf, flower, and 
fruit, for its characteristic ornament. The cover is 
made particularly charming by its wayward grouping 
of the poppy-blossoms, which are of natural size, and in 
no way conventionalized. 

The Trinity — correspondent of the London 
“ Academy ” has the following about one of our recent 
guests: “The return of Professor Tyrrell from Amer- 
ica has relieved the College from some anxiety, for dur- 
ing his stay in the West he suffered from serious illness, 
which, though it did not stay or spoil his lecturing — 
this was due to his indomitable character—marred his 
enjoyment, and caused much alarm amongst his col- 
leagues. He is now restored to health, and he speaks 
in the strongest terms of the sympathy and hospitality 
of his American friends.” 

The London house occupied for over half a century 
by Samuel Rogers is to be sold. It may be said that 
there is scarcely a single representative of literature 
who during the first half of the present century was not 
a more or less frequent guest within its walls, from 
Lord Byron, Shelley, and Samuel Taylor Coleridge down 
to Thomas Campbell, Sir Walter Scott, Moore, Sydney 
Smith, and Mrs. Norton; and there is scarcely a single 
celebrity of that age in whose memoirs the hospitable 
breakfasts of Sam Rogers and his constant “Table 
Talk” do not stand recorded. 

Mr. Longworth, the British Consul at Trebizond, re- 
ports that all books, pamphlets, and papers, even those for 
Persia, undergo the strictest censorship along that coast. 
Stationery is also examined for writings in invisible inks. 
Such as contain a likeness of the Sultan, disparaging 
remarks on Mahomedanism, or political reflection un- 
favorable to Turkey are condemned. The long list in- 
cludes Greek and Armenian proscribed books, besides 
thirty French and four English — namely, the Koran, 
Byron’s works, the handbook to Turkey in Asia, and 
the “ Pacha of Many Tales,” by Captain Marryat. 

The subscriptions to the Shelley memorial amounted 
to about fifteen hundred dollars, of which more than 
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one-fourth came from this country. It is proposed to 
use the money as a foundation for an annual English 
literature prize at the Horsham Grammar School. Lady 
Shelley’s monument to the poet, at University College, 
Oxford, was formally inaugurated by the donor a few 
days ago. A Tennyson Memorial is now projected for 
Freshwater, in the Isle of Wight. There are two propos- 
als before the projectors—a committee formed in Fresh- 
water itself. One is to substitute for the existing 
wooden beacon on the highest part of the Freshwater 
Down a stone tower. The other is the erection of a 
granite monolith in the form of an Iona cross at the 
corner of Farringdon-lane, along which the poet often 
walked. The committee ask for £500. About half 
that sum has already been collected. 


Torics IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
July, 1893 (First List). 


Algerian Riders. Illus. T. A. Dodge. Harper. 
American Woman, The. M.C.de Varigny. Pop. Science. 
Army as a Training-School. Edmund Hudson. Forum. 
Bacon and Shakespeare: A Symposium. Arena. 
Bimetallie Parity. C. Vincent. Arena. 
Booth, An Actor’s Memory of. John Malone. Forum. 
British Etching. Illus. F. Wedmore. Magazine of Art. 
Californian Farmers. J. R. Grayson. Californian. 
Californian Missions. Illus. Laura B. Powers. Californian. 
Chicago Architecture. Illus. Barr Ferree. Lippincott. 
Chicago’s Gentle Side. Julian Ralph. Harper. 
Chinese and the Law. T.J. Geary. Californian. 
Christ and the Liquor Problem. G.G. Brown. Arena. 
Christian Preacher’s Functions. Lyman Abbott. Forum. 
Civie Duty. James Bryce. Forum. 
Color in the Court of Honor at the Fair. Illus. Century. 
Crime, Is it Increasing ? Pg Science. 
Education and Selecti A. Fouillée. Popuiar Science. 
English Race Meetings. Illus. R.H. Davis. Harper. 
Evil Spirits. J. H. Long. Popular Science. 
Exmouth, Admiral Lord. A.T. Mahan. Aflantic. 
Fair, On the Way to the. Illus. Julian Hawthorne. Lippincott. 
Foreign Policy, Our. W.D.McCrackan. Arena. 
Fort Ross, California. Illus. Overland. 
“ Fourth,”’ Celebration of the. Julia Ward Howe. Forum. 
French Canadians in New England. H. L. Nelson. Harper. 
Galton, Francis, Works and Work of. Frederick Starr. Dial. 
German Soldiers. Illus. Poultney Bigelow. Harper. 
Hardy, Thomas. Harriet W. Preston. Century. 
Homeric Question Once More. Paul Shorey. Dial. 
Human Brain, The. Illus. C.S. Minot. Popular Science. 

i Famous. Illus. C. E.S. Wood. Century. 

and . Solomon Schindler. Arena. 

Italian Gardens. Illus. C. A. Pratt. Harper. 
Japan, An Artist’s Letters from. Illus. J. LaFarge. Cent’y. 
Japanese Morals. Illus. W. D. Eastlake. Popular Science. 
Kemble, Fanny, at Lenox. C. B. Todd. Lippincott. 
Literature The. Dial. 
Man in the Glacial Gravels. J. W. Powell. Popular Science. 
Meissonier Exhibition. Illus. Claude Phillips. Mag. of Art. 
Mental Suggestion. Illus. A. McL. Hamilton. Century. 
Money Question, The. C.J. Buell. Arena. 
Morton, Gov., and the Sonsof Liberty. W. D. Foulke. Atlan. 
National Gallery, The. Illus. M.H.Spielman. Mag. of Art. 
Nice to Genoa. Illus. Fannie C. W. Barbour. Californian. 
Panama Canal, The. Overland. 
Pension Scandal. C. McK. Leoser and J.J. Finn. Forum. 
Petrarch. Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. Atlantic. 
Petrarch’s . Preston. Atlantic. 





Correspondence. Harriet W 
Physics, Teaching. F. Guthrie. Popular Science. 
Poor, Private Relief of. Herbert Spencer. Popular Science. 
Portsmouth Profiles. T. B. Aldrich. b 
Presumptive Proof. J. W. Clarke. Atlantic. 
Public Libraries and Public Museams. E.S. Morse. Atlantic. 








Reason at the World’s Congress of Religions. Arena. 

Royal Academy Exhibition. Illus. Mag. of Art. 

Russian Passports and Police. Isabel F. Hapgood. Atlantic. 
Russian People, A Voice for the. George Kennan. Century. 
Russian Persecution. Joseph Jacobs. Century. 

Salt Lake City. Illus. H.R. Browne. Californian. 
Salvini’s Autobiography. Tommaso Salvini. Century. 
Science, Recent. Prince Kropotkin. Popular Science. 
Siddons, Sarah. Edmund Gosse. Century. 
Sierra, Heart of the. Illus. Lillian E. Purdy. 
Slang. Brander Matthews. Harper. 

Social Spirit in America. J. H. Crooker. Dial. 

Spanish Inquisition an Alienist. H.C. Lea. Pop. Science. 
Summer, In the Heart of. Edith M. Thomas. A/élantic. 
Swift, Dean. Illus. M. 0. W. Oliphant. Century. 

Truth vs. Point. Robt. Timsol and F. M. Bird. Lippincott. 
United States and Italy. G. P. Morosini. Lippincott. 
Women Wage-Earners. Helen Campbell. Arena. 

World’s Fair Prospects. F. H. Head and E. F. Ingals. Forum. 
Writing, Style in. Edgar Faweett. Lippincott. 
Yellowstone Fossil Forests. S.E. Tillman. Popular Science. 


Californian. 


LIsT OF NEw Books. 


[The following list, embracing 58 tities, includes all books 
received by THE D1At since last issue.} 


HISTORY. 


Princeton Sketches: The Story of Nassau Hall. By George 
R. Wallace. With introduction b | Saiow F. West, 
aon Illus., large 8vo, pp. 200. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

00. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici: An Historica! Portrait. By Edith 
Carpenter, author of ** A Modern Rosalind.’’ 16mo, pp. 
216, gilt top, uncut edges. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Dictionary - National Biography. Edited by Sidney 
Lee. Vol. XXV., MacCarwell to Maltby. 8vo, 
pp. 447, gilt top. Macmillan & Co. $3.75. 

cnem Greene. By Francis Vinton Greene, author of 

The Mississippi.’’ LIllus., 12mo, pp. 332, gilt top, un- 
cut edges. App etons’ *‘ Great Commanders.” $1.50, 

Thomas Jefferson. By James Schouler, LL.D. With por- 
trait, 16mo, pp. 252. Dodd’s * Makers of America.” $1. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Questions at Issue. By aye Gosse. 12mo, pp. 333, 
gilt top, uncut edges. D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 

Books in Manuscript: A Short Introduction to their Study 
and Use, with a Chapter on Records. By Falconer Ma- 
dan, M.A. [Illus., 12mo, pp. 188, uncut. Imported by 
Chas. Scribner's Sons. $2.50 cette nae 

Robert Browning as an Exponent of a Philosop hy 9 ife. 
By | Brainerd Set Burridge, M.A. 8vo, pp. 55. Cleve- 

: The Book Shop. $1.25. 

~~ Maxims and Reflections of Goethe. Translated by 
Bailey Saunders. 12mo, pp. 222, gilt top, uncut edges. 
Maemillan & Co. $1.25. 

Edited, with explanatory notes, by i 
nold H, Heinemann. us., 12mo, pp. 182. Lee & 
Shepard. $1.25. 

Franklin’s Select Works, including his Autobiography. 
San eee os 8 pete Sy Se See mt. 12mo, pp. 
502. Lee &Shepard. 75 cts 


REFERENCE. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Ed- 
ited by James to Orouching, B. A. i. i VIL, 
Consignificant to ing = to uncut. 

Macmillan & Co. Boards, $3. - 


POETRY. 


Sisters Soe he Witte ¢ Shee ee With 
troductory essay by Laurence Housman. With 


frontgpece, ea a. Im- 
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ows ame ¢ Gown: Some College Verse. Chosen by Joseph 


ee x 

Kriene Co $1.25, 

Tasks by Twilight, to Abbot Kinney, author of ‘‘ The 
Conquest of Dea‘ 12mo, pp. 211. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.00. 

Asleep and Awake. By Beant Russell. 
200, C. H. Kerr & Co. $1.00. 

An Octave to Mary. By John 'B. Tabb. With frontis- 
piece, oblong, gilt top. "hen Murphy & Co. Paper, $1. 


18mo, pp. 192, gilt top. Joseph 
12mo, pp. 


FICTION. 
Many Inventions. By + Kipling. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
Pietro Ghisleri. By F. Meshen Crawford, author of *‘ Sar- 
acinesea.”’ 12mo, pp. 429. Maemillan & Co. $1.00. 
Heather and Snow. By George MacDonald, author of 
** Alec Forbes.”’ 16mo, pp. 285. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

Brown’s Retreat, and Other Stories. By ry Eichberg 
King. 12mo, pp. 303. Roberts Bros. $1.00 

Sweetheart Gwen: A Welsh Idyll. By William Tirebuck, 
author of ‘‘ Dorrie.” 12mo, pp. 280. Longmans, Green, & 
Co. $1.00. 

Toppleton’s Client; or, A Spirit in Exile. By John Kendrick 
Bangs. 12mo, pp. 269. C. L. Webster & Co. $1.00. 

A Conflict of Evidence. By Rodrigues Ottolengui, author 

of ‘An Artist in Crime.” 16mo, pp. 347. G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons. $1.00. 

Found Wanting. By Mrs. Alexander, author of ‘‘ For His 
Sake.”” 12mo, pp. 319. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00. 

A Woman Who Failed, and Others. By Bessie Chandler. 
16mo, pp. 343. Roberts Bros. $1.00. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD FICTION. 
Shirley. By Charlotte Bronté. In 2 vols. -. & a. in ie hte 
gravure, 16mo, gilt top, uncut edges. Mac 
Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. ~Sotweiead eto, ”’ illus., 
8vo, pp. 472, uncut. Maemillan& Co, $1.25 


Judith Shakespeare. By William Black. ew revised 
edition, 16mo, pp. 376. Harper & Bros. 89 cts. 


12mo, pp. 427. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES, 


Appletons’ Town and Country Library: Singularly De- 
luded, by the author of *‘ Ideala’’; 12mo, pp. 259. — Sus- 
pected, by Louisa Stratenus ; : 12mo, pp. 213. Each, 50 cts. 

Bonner’s Choice Series : Hearts and Coronets, a Tale of 
Love, by Jane G. Fuller ; illus., 12mo, pp. 347. 50 cts. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


The New Reformation, and Its Relation to Moral and So- 
cial Problems. By Ramsden Balmforth (Laon Ramsey ). 
12mo, pp. 159, uncut. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

Milk and Meat: Twenty-four Sermons. By A. C. Dixon. 
With portrait, 12mo, pp. 265. Baker & Taylor Co, $1.25. 

The New Era; or, L ~ Coming ary By Rev. Josiah 
Strong, D. b., author of “ Country.”” 12mo, pp. 374. 
Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50 

The Hallowed Day. (Fletcher Prize Essay, Dartmouth 
College, 1892.) By Rev. George Guirey, author of ** The 
| agg toy e Word.”’ 12mo, pp. 291. Baker & Taylor 

So 1,25 


What Is Inspiration ? By John Dewitt, D.D., author of 
an Psalms.”’ 16mo, pp. 187. A.D. F. Randolph & Co. 
$1.00, 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL STUDIES.—FIN ANCE. 


Elections in the American Colonies. By Cortlandt F. 
Bishop, ys D. 8vo, pp. 300. Columbia College Studies. 
Paper, $1.50. 

The Nature of the Federal State. By E. V. Robinson. 
a. pp. 32. Am. Academy Political Science. Paper, 

cts. 

The Condition of the Western Farmer, as Illustrated by 
the +a History of a Nebraska Township. By Ar- 
thur F. Bentley, A.B. 8vo, pp. 92. Johns Hopkins 
Press. "Paper, i.00. 

The snepadinnen, of State Debts: gd Study in Financial 


William A. Scott 12mo, pp. 325. 
enn ig ** An of Economics and Politics. nt "31.50. 











The Financial ory of Virginia, 1609-1'7'76. By Will- 
iam Zebina Ripley, Ph. D. 8vo, pp. 170. Columbia Col- 
lege Studies. Paper, 75 cts. 

The Inheritance Tax. By Max West, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 140. 
Columbia College Studies. Paper, 75 ets. 

Special Assessments: A Study in Municipal Finance. By 
Victor Rosewater, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 152. ‘* Columbia 
College Studies.’’ Paper, 75 cts. 

The Agricultural Labourer: A Short Summary of his Po- 
sition. By T. E. Kebbel. New edition, with new pref- 
ace, 12mo, pp. 271, uncut. Imported by Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.00. 

Church and State in North Carolina. By Stephen B. 
Weeks, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 65, uncut. Johns Hopkins Press. 
Paper, ‘50 cts. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL.— GUIDE-BOOKS. 


The —. ~ of the Tsars and Russians, By Anatole 

Lero moan. Translated from the third French edition, 

by Dénaid de A. Ragozin. Part I., The Country and 

Its <3 ag Earp Son, pp. 588, gilt top. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

The Simple pt nl ofa Memsehib. By Sara Jean- 
nette Duncan, author of “‘ A Social Departure.” LIllus., 
12mo, pp. 311. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Appletons’ General Guide to the United States and Can- 
ada. ith maps and illus’ns, 16mo, pp. 616. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Flexible leather, $2.50. 

Appletons’ ig ag to Alaska and the Northwest 
Coast. By Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore, author of ‘* Jin- 
rikisha Days in Japan.” With maps and illus’ns, 16mo, 
pp. 156. D. Appleton & Co, $1.25. 

Bird’s-Eye Views and Guide to Chicago. 


Iilus., 16mo, pp. 
320. Rand, MeNally & Co. 


Paper, 50 cts. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


mngiieh Composition : A Practical Course. By Alphonso 

eweomer. 16mo, pp. 249. Ginn & Co. 90 ets. 

Advanced Arithmetic: Inductive Business Course. By 
Wm. M. Peck. 16mo, pp. 250. A. Lovell & Co. 75 ets. 

La Mére Michel et son Chat. Par Emil de le Bedolliére. 
Edited, with notes, ete., b hes H. Wrench, B.A. 16mo, 
pp. 100. D.C. Heath & Paper, 25 ets. 

Natural Science ete-Bock, No. . Mineralogy. By 
W. S. Sweeney, A.M. Revised and enlarged, 8vo, pp. 
70. A. Lovell & Co. Paper, 25 cts, 

The Graphic System of Object Drawing. Arranged by 
Hobart B. Jacobs and A Brewer. Lllus., ob- 
long, pp. 24. A. Lovell & Co. Paper, 15 ets. 

Hand-Book to ence. gt the Graphic System of Object 
Drawing. Arranged by H. B. Jacobs and Augusta L. 
Brewer. 16mo, pp. 111. A. Lovell & Co. 40 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Adventure in Photography. By Octave Thanet. 

Illus., 16mo, pp. 179. Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

How to a Inventions ; or, Inventing as a Science and 

an Art, Edward P. 7 M.E. Second edi- 

$1.00. A. | illus., 8vo, pp. 181. D. Van Nostrand Co. 
1.00. 


A History of the Indian Wars 


AMERICANA. a rst Settlers of the 


United States to the commencement of the Late War ; to- 
gether with an = gy containing interesting Accounts of 
the Battles fought b 7S po bm Jackson. With two 
Plates. Rochester, 

Two hundred signed dy a copies have just been 


reprinted at $2.00 each. 
GEORGE P, HUMPHREY, 
25 Exchange Street, Rocnrster, N. Y. 








E NEW YORK BUREAU OF Rey aoe, For 
Avrsors: The skilled revision, the unb and com- 
tent criticism of prose and verse ; advice as to publication. 
‘ok PusuisHERS: The compilation of first-class works of 
reference. — Established 1880. Unique in position and suc- 
cess. Indorsed by our leading writers. Address 


DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


All the principal WINTER “RESORTS OF CALIFORNIA are reached 
in the most comfortable manner over the Atchison, 
Topeka, & Santa Fe Railroad, 


THE SANTA FE ROUTE. 


PULLMAN VESTIBULE SLEEPING CARS leave Chicago daily, and 
run via Kansas City to San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and San Diego, without change. 
Excursion Tickets and detailed information can be obtained at the following offices of the 
Company: 261 Broadway, New York ; 332 Washington Street, Boston ; 29 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia ; 136 St. James Street, Montreal ; 68 Exchange Street, Buffalo ; 148 St. Clair Street, 
Cleveland ; 63 Griswold Street, Detroit ; 40 Yonge Street, Toronto; 169 Walnut Street, Cincin- 
nati; 101 Broadway, St. Louis ; 212 Clark Street, Chicago. 
JOHN J. BYRNE, GEO. T. NICHOLSON, 
Ass’t Pass. Traffic Manager, Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
Cuicaeo, Ix. Torexa, Kan. 


[July 1, 1898. 

















Imperial folio, new type, surfaced paper, beautiful and artistic illustrations. Publication in parts to begin with Open- 
ing of Exposition. Sold only by subscription. 


THE. BOOK OF THE FAIR. 


An Historical and Descriptive presentation of the World’s Science, Art, and Industry, as viewed through the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. Designed to set forth the Display made by the Congress of Nations, 
of human achievements in material forms, so as the more effectually to illustrate the Progress of Mankind in all 
the departments of Civilized Life. 

By HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT. 


BESIDES THE REGULAR EDITION, AN EDITION DE LUXE, LIMITED. 


THE BANCROFT COMPANY, Publishers, {itmeute pentae omtcaco Ike 


No Library can be complete in American History without Mr. Bancroft’s Works, consisting of Native Races, Central 
America, Mexico, Texas, Arizona and New Mexico, Culifornia, Northwest Coast. Coe Washington, Idaho and Montana, 
British Columbia, Alaska, Utah, Nevada, Wyoming and Colorado, Popular Tribunals, California Pastoral, California 
Inter-Pocula, Essays and Miscellany, Literary Industries. 

eh one om mene comnttantiontys "— London Spectator. “‘ Written with dramatic penetration and 
genius.” —British Quarterly Review. “ A monument to the writer's intelligence and industry.”"—New York Herald. “ Admirable for its vigor 
and freshness.’’— London Times. > y . “From these volumes 


















the 
. “It will mark a new era in history writing.” —Chicago Times. 


Se eee dae aeanaeinena ie and industry.”—New York Tribune. ‘Many English and American writers of eminence, includ- 
ing Carlyle, Herbert Spencer, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Sir Arthur Helps, J. W. Draper, W. H. Lecky, and J. R. Lowell, have already testified to 
the value of Mr. Bancroft's historical labors.""—London Times. 









A new book entitled The megousees 8 and Bancroft atthe requ of Mexico, 8vo, illustrated, has just been issued in 
by Mr. t Diaz, every part of the ——— being 





THE BANCROFT COMPANY, Publishers, {itecrue Bouse, 0m10AG0, 1. 
Main Offices“ BOOK OF THE FAIR”: . . . . . Nos. 30 and $1 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. 


THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 




























